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The Readers’ Subscription invites you 
to accept FREE any one of 





OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Four volumes 
in the renowned critical history of English poetry, prose 
and drama—a vast panorama of the fertile era that began 
with Malory and Chaucer; came to flower with Sidney, 
Spenser and Shakespeare; and culminated with Jonson, 
Donne and Milton. 1890 pages total. 














Oxford 
History 
of 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


— 





16% CENTURY 











List Price $23.50 








Kor 
CAEDMON LIBRARY 
OF MODERN POETS 





CAEDMON LIBRARY OF MODERN POETS. W. H. Auden, 
E. E. Cummings, T. S. Eliot, Dylan Thomas. From Eliot’s 
clipped precision to Thomas’ grand sonorities—this quartet 
of long-playing (3344 rpm) records presents four of the 
greatest 20th century poets reading their own works. 


Nearly four hours playing time. List Price $23.80 


Begin your membership with one or more of these 40 fine selections 


EDMUND WILSON: 
MEMOIRS OF HECATE 
COUNTY. Banned for 12 
years—at last available. 
PuBLISHER’S Price $6.00 
MEMBER'S Price $4.95 


SIR JAMES G. FRAZER’S 
NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. 
One-volume abridgment, 
ed. by Theodor H. Gaster. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $8.50 
MEMBER'S Price $5.95 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF MONTAIGNE. Essays, 
travel journals, letters. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $12.50 
MEMBER'S Price $8.50 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE: 
FLOWERS OF EVIL. Trans- 
lated by Richard Wilbur, 
Karl Shapiro, Aldous Hux- 
ley, Roy Campbell, others. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $6.00 
MEMBER'S Price $4.95 


KIERKEGAARD: CON- 
CLUDING UNSCIENTIFIC 
POSTSCRIPT. The first Eng- 
glish translation. 
PUBLISHER’s Price $8.50 
MEMBER'S Price $5.95 


LEON TROTSKY: HISTORY 
OF THE RUSSIAN REVO- 
LUTION. Translated by 
Max Eastman. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $12.50 
MEMBER'S PRICE $7.95 


GEORGE SARTON’S 
second volume of 
A HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 
The last 3 centuries B.C. 
PuBLISHER’s Price $11.00 
MEMBER'S PRICE $6.95 


T. S. ELIOT: COMPLETE 
POEMS AND PLAYS. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $6.00 
MEMBER'S PRICE $4.95 


WITCHCRAFT IN OLD 
AND NEW ENGLAND, by 
George Lyman Kittredge. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $8.00 
MEMBER'S Price $5.50 


DYLAN THOMAS: 
GOLLECTED POEMS. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $3.75 
MEMBER'S Price $3.25 


D. H. LAWRENCE: LADY 
CHATTERLEY’S LOVER. 
U nexpurgated hardcover 
edition 
PUBLISHER'S Price $6.00 
MEMBER'S Price $4.95 





ROBERT FROST READS HIS 
POETRY... 33% rpm (long- 
playing)” Caedmon record. 
List Price $5.95 
Member's Price $4.50 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
HENRY JAMES. 
Edited by Leon Edel. 
PuRLISHER’S Price $7.50 
Member's Price $5.75 


EZRA POUND READS HIS 
POETRY. 3344 rpm (long- 
playing) Caedmon record. 


List Price $5.95 
MEMBER'S PRICE $4.50 





JAMES JOYCE. By Richard Elimann. The first complete 

biography of Joyce written since his death. “Immensely 

detailed, massive, completely detached and objective, yet 
loving...” Stephen Spender. 842 pages. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $12.50 

MEMBER’S PRICE $7.95 








COLLECTED POEMS OF 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. 
Second Edition, with his 
own final revisions. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $6.00 
MEMBER’S PRICE $4.95 


EXISTENCE: 
A New Dimension in 
Psychiatry & Psychology. 
Edited by Relle May and 
others. 
PuBLISHER’S Price $7.50 
MEMBER’S PRICE $5.75 


DISCOVERY OF THE 
MIND. By the great Ger- 
man classicist, Bruno Snell. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $5.50 
MEMBER’s Price $4.50 


THE LOOKING GLASS 
LIBRARY. 5-volume series 
of the great children’s 
classic: Blue Fairy Book; 
Princess and the Goblin; 
Men and Gods; Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known; 
Lear’s Book of Nonsense. 
MEMBER'S PRICE $7.50 


SCHOPENHAUER’S 
unabridged WORLD AS 
WILL & REPRESENTATION. 
Two volumes, boxed. 
Pus tsHEer’s Price $17.50 
MEMBER’S PRICE $7.95 


GERTRUDE STEIN READS 
FROM HER WORKS. 33% 
rpm (long-playing) Caed- 
mon record. 
List Price $5.95 
MEMBER’S PRICE $4.50 


PAUL GOODMAN: 

THE EMPIRE CITY 
PUBLISHER'S Price $6 95 
MEMBER’S PRICE $4.50 


SIGMUND FREUD: INTIR- 
PRETATION OF DREAMS. 
First complete Eng! sh 
translation. 
PUBLISHER’S Price $7 50 
MEMBER’s PRICE $5 50 


E. E. CUMMINGS’ POE/S. 
598 poems written betw cn 
1923 and 1954. 
PUBLISHER’S Price $¢ 75 
MEMBER’S Price $4.35 


LOLITA. 
By Viadimir Nabokov. 
PuBLISHER’S Price $* 00 
MEMBER'S PRICE $4 25 
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these enduring masterpieces of the 
written and spoken word... 


COLLECTED PAPERS OF SIGMUND FREUD. Edited by Anna 
Freud, Ernest Jones, James Strachey. 2274 pages; five vol- 
umes, boxed. Published for the first time in America, 117 
papers by the founder of psychoanalysis on a fascinating 
range of subjects including sex, war, religion, poetry— 
with many compelling case histories. 


List Price $25.00 


-at the reduced Member's Prices 


FRANCESCO DE SANCTIS: 
HISTORY OF ITALIAN 
LITERATURE. Introduction 
by Benedetto Croce. Two 
volumes — back in print 
after 25 years. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $12.50 
MEMBER'S PRICE $6.95 


POETRY OF GERARD 
MANLEY HOPKINS. Read 
by Cyril Cusack. 33% rpm 
(long-playing) Caedmon 
record. List Price $5.95 
MEMBER'S PRICE $4.50 


WALTER KAUFMANN: 
CRITIQUE OF RELIGION 
AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Trenchant writings on Til- 
lich, Niebuhr, Heidegger 
and others. 

PUBLISHER'S Price $5.00 

MEMBER'S PRICE $3.95 


FINNEGANS WAKE. 
By James Joyce. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $7.50 
MEMBER’S PRICE $5.25 


PREFACES TO SHAKE- 
SPEARE, by Harley 
Granville-Barker. Two vol- 
umes by the great pro- 
ducer-director. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $12.00 
MEMBER’s Price $7.95 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH: 
THE GARDENER’S WORLD. 
Sumptuous volume of writ- 
ings by 103 great authors 
from Theocritus to Colette 
—edited by the noted 
essayist. 
PUBLISHER’S Price $8.95 
MEMBER'S PRICE $5.95 


THE ACADEMIC MARKET- 
PLACE, by Theodore Cap- 
low and Reece J. McGee, 
with a foreword by Jacques 
Barzun. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $4.95 
MEMBER'S PRICE $3.95 


OSCAR LEWIS: FIVE 
FAMILIES. Introduction by 
Oliver LaFarge. The cul- 
ture of poverty in Mexico 
today. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $5.50 
MEMBER'S PRICE $4.50 


COMPLETE WORKS OF 
NATHANAEL WEST. Miss 
Lonelyhearts, Day of the 
Locust, others. 
PuBLISHER’s Price $5.00 
MEMBER’S PRICE $3.95 





GARDNER MURPHY: 
HUMAN POTENTIALITIES. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $6.00 
MEMBER'S PRICE $4.95 


NONSENSE VERSE OF 
LEWIS CARROLL AND 
EDWARD LEAR. Read by 
Beatrice Lillie, Cyril Ritch- 
ard and Stanley Holloway. 
33% rpm (long-playing) 
Caedmon record. 
List Price $5.95 
MEMBER'S PRICE $4.50 


SAUL BELLOW: HENDER- 
SON THE RAIN KING. 

PUBLISHER'S Price $4.50 

MEMBER'S PRICE $3.95 


NATURAL MAGICK. 
By Giambattista Della 
Porta. Boxed facsimile 
edition of the 1658 English 
print.ag. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $8.50 
MEMBER'S PRICE $5.75 


SAMUEL BECKETT: THREE 
NOVELS. Molloy, Malone 
Dies and The Unnamable. 
PuBLISHER’S Price $6.50 
MEMBER’S PRICE $4.95 


MARCEL PROUST: ON 
ART AND LITERATURE. 
PuBLISHER’s Price $6.00 
MEMBER’S PRICE $4.50 





THE COMPLETE GREEK TRAGEDIES. Edited by David Grene 
and Richmond Lattimore. In four handsomely boxed vol- 
umes, totalling 2084 pages, “the mightiest drama in the 
literature of the Western World”—all the surviving trage- 
dies of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides—now rendered 
into readable modern English by 15 leading poets and 
dramatists. 


List Price $20.00 


OR MORE THAN a decade, The Readers’ 

Subscription has set before people of dis- 
criminating tastes the choicest fare in books and 
literary recordings—always at welcome savings. 

By joining now, you may enrich your 
permanent library with any of the 40 current 
Selections listed here—and receive one of the 
four distinguished sets pictured above as a 
Membership Gift. 


As a member, you also receive a free sub- 
scription to our monthly magazine of criticism, 
The Griffin, regularly featuring articles on the 
current literary scene by such discerning minds 
as Mark Van Doren, Norman Podhoretz, Arnold 
Toynbee, Alfred Kazin, Dwight Macdonald, 
Oliver LaFarge, William Barrett and Horace 
Gregory. 

Of the more than 75 outstanding titles that 
are always available to you at reduced Member’s 
Prices, you need take as few as four during the 
next twelve months. After every fourth Selec- 
tion, you choose a free bonus book—bringing 
your average savings to more than 45%. 





The Readers’ Subscription 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 




















The Hat Trick 


A man’s hat, by and large, used to 
be either in the ring or on his head. 
Oh, as the conventions approached 
you'd sometimes see a politician fid- 
dling nervously with the brim of his 
Homburg or even snatching it off to 
make sure his initials were stamped 
in the lining, but well-brought-up 
people pretended not to notice. It 
was assumed in those days that poli- 
ticians, like unmarried ladies, were 
what they said they were (even if 
they weren't). Thanks to Kinsey and 
Sam Lubell, we've managed to do 
away with all that hypocrisy, and— 
who knows? Perhaps we're better off. 

At any rate, the new styles in po- 
litical headgear are nothing short of 
astonishing. It is the age of the self- 
propelled beanie, and instead of 
checking his derby decently in the 
lobby when he goes to a Communion 
breakfast or a dinner in honor of 
Mrs. Roosevelt, a politician may sort 
of toss his hat in the air as if merely 
to say “Hurrah for all of us!” and 
then walk away smiling and shaking 
hands while the hat hovers myste- 
riously above the crowd. Even Sen- 
ator Kennedy, who never seemed to 
be very fond of hats, permitted his 
to orbit about gathering meteorologi- 
cal information for several months 
before the final-stage rocket dropped 
it on target in the ring. Senator 
Humphrey isn’t worried about the 
weather anyway, and so, as you 
might expect, all his hats are in the 
ring. 

But a number of other millinery 
missiles are still circling around 
sending back carefully coded mes- 
sages. You may of course feel that 
politicians have always talked 
through their hats, but the following 
statements are set down with the 
hope that future historians may be 
able to detect a meaning in them 
that is now somewhat obscure. 
Lyndon Johnson: “I am not a candi- 
date and I do not intend to be. I 
do not say that I would not serve 


my country if the convention should 
do the unusual and select someone 
who isn’t a candidate.” Stuart Sy- 
mington: “I certainly would like to be 
President in 1960. I think anybody 
in politics would like to be Presi- 
ident in 1960.” Adlai Stevenson: “I 
hope I shall always do my duty to 
my party and my country.” 

There are a number of other inter- 
esting statements in the files, mostly 
from governors who just want to do 
the best job they can as governors, 
but unfortunately the technician on 
duty didn’t catch the orator’s name 
when he was recording one of the 
best of the lot: “I'll be damned if I'm 
going to do all that work and spend 
all that money if I don't think I’ve 
got a chance. Of course, if it looks as 
if I've got a chance later on when 
some of the other boys get winded, 
why then I can assure you that the 
American people will see one of the 
most dynamic campaigns that has 
ever...” At this point the satellite 
chapeau moved out of range. 

As this last statesman has indi- 
cated, the flying beanie is an ideal 
instrument for the candidate who 
cares very deeply about the issues 
confronting the nation but decides 
to wait until 1964. “I never said I 
was a candidate,” he remarks, easy 


as plunking down a quarter at the 
checkroom. “And furthermore I'm 
not one any more.” Then off he goes 
whistling, just like that. Why, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s hat was air-borne 
for nearly a year, and when he got 
it back it wasn’t even dusty. 


‘Protection’ 


The angry sermons Premier Khru- 
shchev has recently delivered in India 
and Indonesia against colonialism 
were even less original than he may 
realize. A century ago, Count Niko- 
lai Muraviev, governor general of 
Eastern Siberia in the service 
of Tsars Nicholas I and Alexander 
II, gave the Chinese a similar piece 
of fraternal advice. The way to pre- 
vent the British and French impe- 
rialists from grabbing Chinese terri- 
tory, he said, was to let the Russians 
take it over. 

To Chinese envoys he protested: 
“Do not believe, gentlemen, that 
Russia is greedy for expansion on 
her frontiers. All Russia cares for is 
the security of her boundaries.” To 
his own government, however, he 
wrote: “The pretext in our talks with 
the Chinese will be the same as be- 
fore, namely, not to let the English 
and the French seize any port be- 


THE PAAR AND THE GLORY 


A nation is deprived; all purpose fled, 

All pleasure drained from that eleventh hour, 
Now that the one alternative to bed 

Has chosen briefly to defy the power 

Of public need: a cavity so deep 

That only this uncertain man can matter 

To people hanging between sense and sleep 
Because he has a certain kind of chatter. 

But though bereft, we still must recognize 
His greater need: a figure so inflated 

By those who made him, far beyond his size, 
Suffers the pain of all the dislocated. 

So let him seek his measure, while we muse 
On what in us makes this man front-page news. 
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Look at the selections the Book Find Club has offered its members in recent months—and directly below them,at the partial list of authors whose works have been 
available to members at substantial savings. The selections of the Book Find Club are different. You will recognize them as works of current interest and of 


lasting value—solid, readable books that range from social science to the fine arts. 


These are only a few from the outstanding list of more than 100 books and records that the Book Find Club will make available to you as a member if you join 
now. As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with the benefits and privileges of membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections pictured above 


for only $1 each. 


Take 
any three 


™ $1 each 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40% 


As a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the books you 
take. Furthermore, on certain choices your savings will reach and even 
exceed 50%. Compare the prices of the books listed below. Your savings 
on this introductory offer alone can amount to as much as $24.50. 


BONUS BOOKS 


, After every fourth selection that you choose you will receive a valuable 
bonus book without charge, of the same high quality as your selections. 


The Crisis of the Old Order, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.50. 


The Coming of the New Deal, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.75. 
Member's price $4.75. 


The Golden Bough. Sir James Frazer. Retail $3.95. Member's price $3.25. 
The Holy Barbarians, Lawrence Lipton. Retail $5.00. Member's price $3.50. 
—" of Western Morals, Crane Brinton. Retail $7.50. Member's price 
The Third Rose: Gertrude Stein and Her World, John Maicoim Brinnin. 
Retail $6.00. Member's price $3.95. 

4. B. Archibald MacLeish. Retail $3.50. Member's price $2.50. 


The Greek Myths, Robert Graves. One-volume edition. Retail $5.00. Mem- 
ber's price $3.75. 


The Masks of God: Primitive 
Member's price $4.50. 


America as a Civilization, Max Lerner. Retail $10.00. Member's price $4.95. 


— for Myself, Norman Mailer. Retail $5.00. Member's price 
3.75. 


A History of Sexual Customs, Or. Richard Lewinsohn. Retail $5.95. Mem- 
ber's price $4.50. 


The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, Nikos Kazantzakis. Retail $10.00. Mem- 
ber's price $5.95. 





y zy, Joseph Camp Retail $6.00. 


The Book Find Club 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and send me for only $1 each 
(plus postage and handling) the three selections that | have indicated. | agree to 
buy at least five additional selections—or alternates—in the next twelve months, 
with the understanding that | am to receive a free bonus book after my fourth such 
purchase. | am to receive each month without charge the Book Find News contain- 
ing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of all 
other books available to me at special member's prices. This will enable me to make 
my own choice: if | do not want the selection announced |! can return your form 
saying “send me nothing” or use it to order another book from the more than 100 
current choice tities offered. | may cancel my membership at any time after pur- 
chasing five selections or alternates. 
Save the cost of postage and handling of your 
introductory offer by enclosing check or money order. 
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Arthur Fiedler, famous conductor 
and exclusive RCA recording artist. 


IN MUSIC... 
EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 
IN SCOTCH... 


TEACHER’S 
IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 





TEACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH WHISKY 


































FLYING SAUCERS 


A Modern Myth of Things Seen in the Skies 


by C. G. Jung 


The renowned psychiatrist examines the tend- 
ency of people the world over to believe in 
flying saucers, and analyzes the appearance of 
such objects in visions, dreams, art, and liter- 
ature. The result is a fascinating psychological 



















analysis of modern man's anxieties and myths. 
“The book is provocative and even entertain- 
ing.” —LESLIE HANSCOM, 
New York World-Telegram & Sun 


5 Illustrated, $3.95 
HB | HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
































tween Korea and our possessions; it 
is therefore better that the whole 
shore, down to Korea, belong to us.” 

By 1860, Russia had appropriated 
some 400,000 square miles from the 
crumbling Chinese Empire. The 
Russian Empire’s expansion in Eu- 
rope in the nineteenth century was 


| even greater. The Bolsheviks never 


tired of denouncing the infamy of 
Tsarist imperialism; they spoke con- 
stantly of “self-determination” and 
even the right of secession; but after 
they came into power in 1917, they 
held on grimly to as much of the 
Tsarist Empire as they could. They've 
also done pretty well in their own 
right. All told, the territorial acqui- 
sitions of the Soviet Union since 1939 
—notably in eastern Poland and 
along the Baltic—have totaled 
264,000 square miles. This figure 
does not include the Soviet Zone of 
Germany or the six Soviet satellite 
states in Eastern Europe, which 


| would add another 400,000 square 


miles. 

And how do the Soviet “anti- 
imperialists” explain their behavior? 
The same way the old Tsarist dip- 
lomats did. Stalin and Molotov justi- 
fied the seizure of eastern Poland 
and the Baltic States on the ground 
that it was necessary to prevent 
Hitler from doing the same thing. 
Hitler has been dead for almost fif- 
teen years, but the map of Eastern 
Europe remains the same. Count 
Muraviev would have understood. 

The United States has contributed 
more than $2 billion to India in gov- 
ernment assistance, most of it for 
food. Khrushchev now warns the In- 
dians that this aid was a “weapon 
of a new colonial policy.” And, in 
the spirit of Count Muraviev, he put 
in his own bid: “If aid is to be ren- 
dered, we will render it ourselves.’ 

One could almost hear the Soviet 
premier report to the Presidium in 
the words of long ago: “The pretext 
in our talks with the Indians wil! 
be the same as before...” 


Lyndon’s Promise 






Once again the Senate has moved 
into that tempestuous area of legis- 
lating known as civil rights, auto- 
matically signaling a perceptible 
slowing down in the already digni- 
fied pace with which the senators 
conduct their business. Explanations 
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URS FOR ONLY * 


PRETEXTS 


Lh 3 
HOUSE OF 
INTELLECT 


JACQUES BARZUN 





LESS THAN A DOLLAR EACH IF YOU ACT NOW. The distinguished 
books shown here sell regularly at prices up to $8.50 apiece. 
But you can own any ‘three for less than three dollars. 


Most of these books are Marboro Book Club “exclusives” 
(you would have to pay full price for them anywhere else). 
So you see, this is no ordinary offer. But then this is no 
ordinary book club. 


A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was 
established for readers who know what they want without 
reference to the bestseller lists — people who often must 
pay a penalty for their good taste in the form of high prices 
for books that meet their demands. 


Like a co-operative, which it resembles in many ways, the 
Marboro Book Club enables readers who share the same 
discerning tastes to pool their purchasing power and there- 
by save an average of one-half on the books they want most. 


SAVE 50% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool 
makes possible important savings through low Members’ 
Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four selections (or 
alternates) accepted, you receive a Free Bonus Book of 
your choice. And this extraordinary trial-membership offer 
means you can start saving today. 


REACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and check off the three books you 
want to own for less than $1 each. You’ll save as much as 
21.00 on regular bookstore prices. Act today while this 
Special offer lasts. 


NO MONEY NEED BE SENT WITH THIS COUPON 
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f THE STATUS SEEKERS. By Vance 
Packard, author of The Hidden Per- 


suaders. The best-selling exploration 
of class behavior in America 
List Price $4.50 


© THE PRAEGER ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
OLD MASTERS. By Joachim Fernau 
Illustrated with 230 plates in full 
color, this volume covers the entire 
field of Old Master painting, from 
Cimabue and Giotto to Blake and 
Goya. List Price $6.75 


HUXLEY. The author of Brave New 
World at his witty and shocking best 
—on sex, art, psychoanalysis, nar- 
cotics, the whole range of human folly 
and endeavor. List Price $5.00 


© PHILOSOPHY AND THE MODERN 
WORLD. By Albert William Levi. A 
brilliant analysis of the dilemma of 
modern man as exemplified in 16 
outstanding thinkers of our time-- 
among them Sartre. Russell, Ein- 
stein, Dewey, Whitehead, Freud, 

Veblen, Toynbee and Lenin. 
List Price $7.50. 


O THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT 
Jacques LBarzun's witty, merciless 
new book about the Sacred Cows of 
American Culture. List Price $5.00 

© PRETEXTS BY ANDRE GIDE. Ed. by 
Justin O’Brien. ‘‘The quintessence 
of Gide. His essays, aphorisms, por- 
traits, prefaces and imaginary inter- 
views available in English for the 
first time.’’*—N. imes. 

List Price $5.00 


Bitxter 2 ESSAYS BY ALDOUS 


ate Crete Fame Sen at 
ee net ee nt 
Yemen Gite 





UP TO $23.95 WORTH OF BOOKS 
(AND SUCH BOOKS!) 
YOURS FOR ONLY $2.95 WITH 


A TRIAL MEMBERSHIP. 











CLUB 


C] A CONCISE HISTORY OF MODERN | 


PAINTING. By Sir Herbert Kead 
From Cezanne to Picasso and Pollock. 


“Copiously and discerningly illus- 
trated to aid us in understanding one 
of the great developments of our 
times.’’—Howard Devree. 495 plates 


100 in full color. List Price $7.50 
LIVES OF THE POETS. By Louis 
Untermeyer. From Chaucer to Dylan 


Thomas—the intimate lives of the 


133 men and women whose genius, 
passions, and vices created 1,000 
years of poetry in the English lan- 
guage. List Price $7.95 


O THE HENRY MILLER READER 
Edited by Lawrence Durrell. The best 


of Miller, including writings from 
banned works such as Tropic of Can- 
cer. “One of the mos? beautiful prose 
styles today.""—H. L. Mencken. 


List Price $6.50 
O THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By 
Sir James G. Frazer. Ed. by Theodor 
H. Gaster. Completely revised and 
newly annotated in the light of new 
anthropological discoveries. ‘‘Enables 
one to appreciate Frazer anew.*’ 
—Clyde Kluckhohn. List Price $8.50 
© FREUD: THE MIND OF THE MOR- 
ALIST, By Philip Rieff. A revelation 
of Freud's thought on human moral- 
ity—from sexual ethics to religion 
400 pages List Price $6.00 
[™ OF LOVE AND LUST. By Theodor 
Keik. Freud's most famous pupil an- 
alyzes the hidden nature of mascu- 
linity and femininity 


List Price $7.50 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB 131 Varick St. New York 13, N.Y. 
You may enroll me as a new member of the Marboro Book Club. Please send me 
the THREE books checked at the left at only $2.95 plus shipping for all three. 
Forthcoming selections and alternates will be described to me in a Monthly 
Advance Bulletin and I may decline any book simply by returning the printed 


form always provided. I agree to buy 


as few as four additional books (or 


alternates) at the reduced Members’ Price during the next twelve months; and 
I may resign at any time thereafter. I will receive a free BONUS BOOK for 


every four additional books I accept. 
NAME, 





ADDRESS. 





cITY. 





ZONE. 
0 I enclose $2.95 (Books will be sent postpaid). 


STATE 





MR-647 


GUARANTEE: If you are not completely satisfied with this SPECIAL OFFER, 
you may return the books within 7 days and your membership will be cancelled. 











Kiplinger Tells How 
to Make Your Money 
Grow with the Boom 


How to live better and make more money in 
these exciting boom years is explained in 
detail in a special study by W. M. Kiplinger, 
famous business analyst and Washington 
authority. 

This timely volume is called, ‘How to 
Make More Money in the Boom Years 
Ahead.”’ It shows you scores of ways you 
can capitalize on money-making opportuni- 
ties arising from expanding population, new 
products, new leisure, new methods of doing 
business. 

You get specific directions showing smart 
ways to handle details of your income, 
savings, job, business, investments, retire- 
ment... to make your money grow, protect 
your capital, your savings, from inflation. 

For example: How to safeguard the buy- 
ing power of your dollars. Which businesses 
will gain — which lose in years ahead. Where 
the boom towns of tomorrow will be. New 
ways to raise capital for a business. High 
pay jobs of the future in business, govern- 
ment, overseas. How to get more out of 


your mortgage, real estate, insurance. Plan- 
ning now to get your children into over- 
crowded colleges. What securities will bene- 
fit by the boom. Franchise businesses worth 





going into. How to set up an inflation-proof 
retirement program. Smart money-making, 
money-saving plans for people on fixed in- 
comes, smal! businessmen, investors, young 
couples, heads of families... everything 
you need to know to come out of the boom 
with your future secure. 

A copy is being made available to you 
FREE with a 13-week trial subscription to 
The Kiplinger Letter—both together for 
only $4 (Full value $7.95. You save $3.95 
by acting now). 

The Kiplinger Letter every Monday morn- 
ing supplies key information you need— 
inflationary signals to watch for, business 
activity and trends, new legislation, labor, 
taxes, prices, new products — any significant 
development. Keeps you posted on how to 
ride safely and profitably through today’s 
exciting times . . . protect your business and 
personal interests. 

Just tear out this ad and return it to us 
today. Attach check for $4, or tell us to bill 
you. Either way you get FREE book plus 
13-week trial of The Kiplinger Letter. (Offer 
open to new subscribers only.) Address The 
Kiplinger Washington Letter, Room 4733, 











«| Whatever became of 
the British Empire? 


Here is the full story behind the vol- 
untary dissolution of the British Em- 
pire, told by one of the great political 
writers of our time. 


JOHN STRACHEY’S 


The End of = : 


$5.00, now at your bookstore 





1729 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 










OUR TIMES 


edited by Max Ascoli 





see page 49 





DON'T QUIT SMOKING 


.»» Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 


nciple that contradicts every idea you’ ve ever 
t pipe smoking. a gunseates to exnste cock 
after hour, day 








EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinav 
Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different a 
young in Fay who don want to be 
around. A — shorter trips. Budget priced 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box R Pasadena, California 














_are more verbose, the gallant give 
_ and take of the colloquies a bit more 


fulsome. Since it is going to take 
a long time anyway, why should 
anyone be hurried? The dividing line 
marking where debate shifts into 
full-fledged filibuster is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish. 

But this time there is a difference. 
It used to be that the storm warn- 
ings run up at civil-rights time sim- 
ply indicated an approaching wind- 
storm and nothing else. Cots were 
brought into the Senate cloakrooms. 
There were fantastic feats of ora- 
tory. But no legislation ever resulted. 
As the same performance was re- 
peated year after year, it took on 
the nature of a ritual; people and 
politicians grew cynical. 

There are reasons why this has 
changed. Undoubtedly the senators 


feel that there have been changes 


in that mysterious force known as 
public opinion. But one cannot over- 
look the unique role of Majority 
Leader Lyndon B. Johnson. 
Johnson had promised last Sep- 


| tember that the Senate would take 





| counterattacks, 


up civil-rights legislation on Febru- 
ary 15. He was true to his word. 
Confronted on that date with no bill 
reported out of committee and noth- 
ing on its way over from the House 
of Representatives, he simply seized 
on a bill at random and suggested 
that a civil-rights measure be at- 
tached to it as a series of amend- 
ments. He swiftly fought down two 
one by the South- 
erners who sought to stall the de- 
bate, the other by Senator Wayne 
Morse, who took issue on purely 
procedural grounds. Almost before 
anyone realized it, the way was 
cleared for the Senate to move 
ahead on the substance of the civil- 
rights proposals. There is a long and 
tricky fight ahead. But it is a far cry 
from the time when weeks of con- 
troversy were wasted simply getting 
ready to debate. 

Watching the virtuoso perform- 


ance of this high-strung, self-confi- 
dent Texan who appears at times 


to have almost hypnotic power to 


| work his way with his colleagues 





in the Senate, one cannot help won- 
dering how well such qualities of 
leadership would transfer to the 
White House—a curiosity the es- 
timable majority leader is not at 
all loath to cultivate. 
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HOW MUCH TIME HAVE YOU WASTED READING SECOND-RATE BOOKS? 


Have you noticed that even though most books are reviewed favorably, many prove to be disappointing 
once you read them? To preclude such disappointments, The Mid-Century Book Society offers only those 
books that pass what we believe to be the toughest test: Each is read and approved by America’s most 
distinguished editorial board — Jacques Barzun, W. H. Auden, and Lionel Trilling. Their selections 
from the fields of biography, history, superior fiction, drama, belles lettres, and current events are 
reviewed candidly in THE MID-CENTURY magazine, received free each month by Mid-Century’s booming 
membership, which includes scores of people whose names you would recognize because of their own 
contributions to the world of culture. The marvel of Mid- Century is that its first-rate books can save 
you up to 50% or more through member’s prices and free selections. Surely there are three books below 
that you would want to own at only $1 each as your introduction to membership in America’s most 


discriminating book service. . , 
The Mid-Century Book Society 


— THE HENRY MILLER THE HOUSE OF 
we SaneESEOe by Wil READER. American cen INTELLECT by Jacques 
sorship has preve j Barzun. How intellect, 
the prime force in West- 
ern Civilization, is being 
destroyed by our culture 
in the name of art, sc 
ence, and philanthropy 

$1 A national best-seller 
$5.00. 



















kner. The new 





THE MIND OF A " JUSTINE and BALTHAZAR 
—— by Isaac Do : 







Both 
for 


$1 


A a 
TALES. Mr CHEST ved IROQUOIS by Edmund i Mandl lie aitiaene 
TALES V Nilson. Th , - : : the first ti n 30 
years, this book was de 
scribed by H.L. Mencken 

“the best biography 

olen dinake mn ; done by an American.” 

$ riety» Sagi . in Remarkable candor, de- 
" tA ; lightful reading. $7.00 
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THE SHOCK OF 
RECOGNITION e b —— THE AGES OF MAN by 


William Shakespeare, se 
lected and arranged by 
George Rylands. This re 
markable book, long out 
of print, is now avail- 
able only in this special 
Mid-Century edition 
$4.95 








RESERVATION 207 
0 Lidl BE A DRAGON by 
e re LIFE THREE PLAYS BY JOHN THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY 
STUDIES ¢ Rober OSBORNE. LOOK BACK 107 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York 


—EP I TA PH FOR Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Century 
Book Society. Enter my FREE subscription to THE 
MID-CENTURY magazine (the most talked-about new 
literary publication in many years) and begin my 
membership by sending me the three selections I have 
listed below. I need choose only four more se‘ections 


Both for 








$1 at reduced prices during the coming year, for which 
I shall receive a fifth selection free, and will be under 
" no further obligation. 
MYTHOLOGIES W. f F MY THREE SELECTIONS_____ — 
Bhan toe of aor CHOOSE Aa eA 
ANY THREE oo 
STREET ADDRESS_____ ———— 
ciTry— eS — 
Sy LECTIO BS 00 Please charge my account and bill me for $3 plus 
the shipping charge of 54c for all three books. 

$1 (0 My check for $3 is enclosed, (Mid-Century will pay 

FO R Each the postage) 


(New York City residents please add 9c sales tax) 




















From Hamilton to 


Sherman Adams— 
“shrewd and 
sprightly essays on 
seven important 


Presidential aides.” 


—ERIC GOLDMAN, 
N.Y. Times Book Review 


The 
Invisible 
Presidency 





From the first reviews ... 


“Mr. Koenig has written a brilliant 
and human book . . . The chapter 
on Sherman Adams is the best thing 
that this reviewer has read on the 
subject.”—Christian Science Mon- 
itor 

“An enormously informative and 
entertaining book—one this review- 
er hopes the Pulitzer committee 


will not  overlook.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer 


“Highly readable; and if it is also 
highly controversial, that’s fine. We 
need more well supported contro- 
versy in American historical writ- 
ing.”"—GERALD W. JOHNSON, N. Y, 
Herald Tribune Book Review 


“An important book in this election 
year.”"—Washington Post 


$6.95 at all booksellers 


RINEHART 











These Things Were Said 


@In the political context, Scotty 


Reston [James Reston, New York | 


Times Washington correspondent] is 
not so easily classified as such doc- 
trinaire liberals as Columnist Mar- 
quis Childs or radio-TV’s Eric Seva- 
reid . . . Reston’s managing editor, 
58-year-old Turner Catledge, says of 
him: “I would think he is somewhat | 
on the liberal side, but he’s still 
young.”—Time. 

4A Soviet scientist suggested today 
Sodom and Gomorrah were de- 


stroyed by a nuclear explosion set | 





off by visitors from outer space. M. | 


Agrest, physicomathematician, ad- 
vanced the theory in the Literary 
Gazette rather than a scientific jour- 
nal .... “In modern language,” he 
said, “this legend says that the peo- 
ple were advised to leave the area 
of the future explosion, not to linger 
in the open and not to watch the 
blast. Those of the fugitives who 
looked back lost their sight and per- 


ished.”—Report from the Associated | 


| eae released Christmas 1960 


Press. 

@ Another foolish remark often heard 
is that Americans have a right to 
know what's going on. Most people 
realize the foolhardiness of such a 
suggestion.—Air Reserve Center 
Training Manual for Reserve Non- 
commissioned Officers, recently with- 
drawn from use. 

q Indeed, there have even been sug- 
gestions that a kind of contact be- 
tween earth and 
already been made. . . 
Albert Hibbs, for one, 
shouldn't answer: “How do humans 
throughout history approach other 


spacemen has | { 
. Cal Tech's | [ 


is sure we | 


humans of a strange culture? They | 


fight them. The risks of a reply are 
just terrible. To them, we may be 
the finest beef animals ever.”— 
Newsweek. 


@ Despite the Bronx cheers which | 


greeted the proposal last year, Gov. 


| Rockefeller is in again with an elab- 


orate plan to compel New Yorkers, 
by July 1, 1963, to equip all homes 


, and commercial and public build- 


| ings with fallout shelters. . . 


. Has 
it occurred to His Excellency that if 
there is a prospect of the jails filling 
up with fatalists who refuse to build 
the shelters, the reaction against him 


| and his fellow Republicans will be 


appalling?—Editorial in the New 
York Daily News. 
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best seller that lays bare 
the passions and politics 
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Over 1,350,000 
Americans have been 


thrilled by the great 


of official Washington. 
You'll be, too! 


Advise 


AND 


sent 


by ALLEN DRURY 
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To be brought to the screen by 
OTTO PREMINGER 


whose film Exodus will 










616 pages, $5.75 
at all booksellers 
DOUBLEDAY 






































































Hear MARVIN MILLER read 


The Meditations of 
MARCUS 
AURELIUS 


A distinguished new 
Audio Book Album superbly 
recorded on 16 rpm records 













A masterful reading by Marvin Miller 
of George Lang’s outstanding translation 
of the last distinguished representative 
of the Stoic Philosophy. The Meditations 
faithfully convey the mind and char- 
acter of this noblest of Emperors. Simple 
in style and sincere in tone, they record 
for all time the height reached by pagan 
aspiration in its effort to solve the prob- 
lem of conduct. Recorded in its entirety. 












6 Recorps, 5 Listeninc Hours, $6.95 
Available at Better Record Dealers 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
AUDIO BOOK LIBRARY LISTING 
AUDIO BOOK COMPANY 

Sr. Joseru, Micnican 
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Dies. Pope Pius XII (Eurenio 
Gicseppe Giovanni Pacelli), 82, 262d 
pope of the 496 million-member Ro- 
man Catholie Church, died Oct. 9 at 
the papal summer j in Castel 
Gm dolfe, “Italy after. suffering 2 
str kes. 
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bers of the Roman Catholic 
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‘<e<%  Important News the World over 
“p22 for INSTANT REFERENCE 


FOF NEWS DIGESTS, issued weekly, are expertly 


report 
Mais. 
1 


















distilled from more than a million words into ten Specia 
thousand ... covering every noteworthy news area lative 
with unbiased, fast-reading reports. 

i 0 H- POON Min. The SE FOF INDEXES—issued every other week and con- 

eOs RF oreiew vy ja) solidated cumulatively monthly, quarterly and an- 

er en of Londohatien med nually—list all names and subjects alphabetically— 

eet Ma sin. Beast and ali specific events chronologically under name 

ef compris 5 o Oe and subject headings. 
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Elections. Prime Min. John G. ad ; . Special “2 for 1” 


Irpoaas Gentervative Party won an B Get-Acquainted Offer! 
kitted“? Pearson and’ vir- f If you act within the next 10 days, you may have a 
" b three-months trial subscription to FACTS ON 
t FILE for only $5. Then, if you do not cancel, FOF 
\ will be sent to you for the balance of 1960, and the 
$5. you paid for the trial period will be credited 





feder: 
in Canadian 


















































against your first $25. quarterly payment. In addi- 
-*% tion, we will send you the complete 1959 FOF File 
By gratis. In short, you will receive two full years 
~ service for less than the price of one...a $115. 

m-ervatives 20%) * saving! 
wer Rush us your trial order today. You have plenty 
ie ¢ of time to decide later about continuing the service. 
—— cop To take advantage of this generous “2 for 1” offer, 
b the Woomer; Che, send a postcard to FACTS ON FILE today — or 
are cD 4 simply write your name and address on this page 


and return it to us. Address: 


FACTS ON FILE 
Xo Dept. N-18, 119 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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“BEST EDITED MASS MAGAZINE 
IN AMERICA TODAY” 


The plaudit? From critic Lincoln Kirstein. The maga- 
zine? What else but Esquire — as lively and different a 
publication as you’re likely to encounter anywhere today. 
First nights like Tennessee Williams’ “Sweet Bird of 
Youth” and Gian Carlo Menotti’s libretto for “Vanessa;’ 
both published complete in Esquire simultaneously with 
the Broadway openings. Fiction like “Breakfast at Tif- 
fany’s,” first served up in Esquire’s pages. Food for 
thought like “F.D.R., Man Behind the Mask” by Arthur 
Schlesinger, and Richard Rovere’s “McCarthy.” Felicity 
like “IN and OUT.” Heard about Gimlets, Tape Cart- 
ridges, Burnished Browns, Farinas? In fulfilling its mis- 
sion to help keep men well-rounded, Esquire’s been re- 
porting them too—in some of the most striking color 
pages ever printed. If you haven’t seen Esquire lately, 
you're in for the biggest bargain $2 can buy. Hie for the 
scissors! Hie for your pen! 


EIGHT MONTHS OF ESQUIRE FOR JUST $2.00? 
WHEN IT REGULARLY COSTS $42 BY ALL MEANS! 


Esquire + Dept. 0684 Boulder, Colorado 


Send me the next eight months of Esquire and bill me for just $2.00 





Name 





Address 





City Zone State 
C) Bill me (] Remittance Enclosed 


() Charge my Diners’ Club Account No. 
This offer good in U.S. and Canada only. 














CORRESPONDENCE 


WASHINGTON EXILES 
To the Editor: As usual, Alan Barth 
(“Exiles in the Capital,” The Reporter, 
February 4) did a first-rate job and gets 
to the heart of the matter. You prob- 
ably know that I have been a long- 
time supporter of voting for the citizens 
of the nation’s capital and I shall con- 
tinue to push for adoption of this legis- 
lation. It is long overdue. 
Husert H. HuMPHREY 
U.S. Senate 


TROUBLED WATERS 

To the Editor: We in Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) have had a 
large investment for many years in Im- 
perial Oil Limited, which has been a 
leader in developing Canada’s oil re- 
sources and in ae Pa the Canadian 
people with petroleum products. We 
therefore were particularly interested 
in the article on Canada’s petroleum 
industry in your January 7 issue (“A 
Gentle Threat to Seven Giants,” by 
William H. Hessler) and were deeply 
disturbed by the implication running 
through the article that our policies 
run counter to the interests of Canada 
and its citizens. 

As the author notes, the Jersey Com- 
pany has played an important part in 
developing oil resources all around the 
world. We are currently doing business 
in well over one hundred countries. 
Clearly, we could not continue to oper- 
ate in so many countries and expand 
our operations into new areas without 
the acceptance and support of the 
many governments involved. Mainte- 
nance of good relationships with gov- 
ernments requires, among other things, 
that our actions be heood on long-term 
considerations and not simply on pros- 
pects for short-term gain. I can assure 
you that our views and actions are not 

pased on the sort of reasoning men- 
tioned in that part of the article which 
implies a desire to draw oil heavily 
from “high risk” areas now and shut in 
“safe” pre A for later use. 

The article points out that the Ca- 
nadian market is supplied both by Ca- 
nadian oil and oil oo international 
sources. And the argument continues 
that the market for Canadian oil is 
being severely restricted as a result of 
the policies and narrow self-interest of 
international oil companies. The fact. 
on the contrary, is that since our affili- 
ate made the first major oil discovery in 
Alberta in 1947, Canadian oil has in- 
creasingly displaced oil from other 
sources in the Canadian market. 
In 1948 Canadian sources supplied 
eleven per cent of the market; last year 
they supplied over fifty per cent. 

The question of the right policy at 
this stage is largely one of timing. We 
in the Jersey Company share the view 
of Imperial Oil’s management that con- 
ditions at present do not warrant the 
construction of a pipeline eastward to 
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of these important and stimulating books on 


HISTORY AND WORLD AFFAIRS 

















for only $f each 


VALUE UP TO $29.95 | 


WITH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 














THE MOST ENTERTAINING AND INFORMATIVE 
BOOKS ON HISTORY AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
— at substantial savings 


A= for readers who recognize and value their 

links with the eternal human drama, The History 
Book Club regularly offers its members the most stimu- 
lating and informative writing in every important area 
of history and world affairs. Listed below are 20 typical 
selections, ranging from brilliant re-creations of the 
ancient world to illuminating analyses of yesterday’s— 
and tomorrow’s—headlines. By joining now, you may 
obtain any three for only $1.00 each (retail value as 
high as $29.95)—and save an average of 40%, and 
often more, on future choices of equal calibre. 

As a member, nearly 100 outstanding selections and 
alternates in fine permanent editions will be available 
to you at reduced Club prices, plus a small charge for 
postage and handling. You need take as few as four 
of these during the next twelve months—and with every 
fourth purchase thereafter, you receive a valuable book 
of your choice free, as a bonus. 
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Enduring Works By Leading Interpreters and Eye-Witnesses of History 


16. THE CIVIL WAR: A Narrative, 
by Shelby Foote. Fort Sumter to 
Perryville (1861-1862), re-created 
by the brilliant novelist. 44 maps, 
840 pages. LIST PRICE $10.00 


17. MEMOIRS OF FIELD MAR- 
SHAL MONTGOMERY. Outspoken 
recollections of the hero of El 
Alamein, including his | ea 
with American command 

LIST PRICE $6.00 


12. ADMIRAL DOENITZ’S MEM- 
OIRS. His 10 years as a submarine 
officer and 20 days as successor 
to Hitler. LIST PRICE $6.00 


22. RUSSIA LEAVES THE WAR 
(Soviet-American ne 1917- 
1921), by George F. Ken 

LIST PRICE. $7.50 


23. DECISION TO ang 
by George F. Kennan. Sequel 
the above. LIST PRICE $7. 50 


37. THUCYDIDES: PELOPON- 
NESIAN WAR. Lavish new 2-vol. 
boxed edition of the famous clas- 
sic. Ed. for modern readers by 
David Grene. LIST PRICE $6.95 


24. THE MIDDLE EAST IN TRAN- 
SITION, edited by Walter Z. 
Caqueur. LIST PRICE $8.75 


21. VICTORY: THE LIFE OF LORD 
NELSON, by Oliver Warner. 
LIST PRICE $6.50 


2. FIELD MARSHAL VON MAN- 
STEIN: LOST VICTORIES. German 
strategy in World War II, by “the 
Allies’ most formidable o PSs 
nent.” LIST PRICE ¢ 50 


4. BYZANTIUM: Greatness and 
Decline, by Charles Diehl. Over 40 
illustrations. LIST PRICE $8.50 


8. WINSTON CHURCHILL: MEM- 
ORS OF THE SECOND WORLD 

WAR. Massive, new one-volume 
edition. LIST PRICE $8.75 


5. THE AGE OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
REVOLUTION: A Political History 
of Europe and America, 1760-1800, 
by R. R. Palmer. 
LIST PRICE $7.50 


13. TWELVE WHO RULED: The 
Year of the hay ag in the eee 
Revolution, by R. Palm 

List ‘PRICE $6. 95 


20. GODS AND MEN: — hg 
Western Culture, by He 
Parkes. LIST PRICE 'Y. 5 


14. A HISTORY OF ~_ y= 
Civilian and Military, by A 
Vagts. LIST PRICE $13 30 


19. NUCLEAR WEAPONS —_ 
FOREIGN POLICY, by Henry A. 
Kissinger and A MILITARY “His. 
by A = rym CHINA: 1924- 
49, Dual selection. 
COMBINED List PRICE $11.00 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB Stamtiord, Connecticut 





18. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF: 1657-1945, by 
Walter Goerlitz. 508 pages, 31 pho- 
tographs. LIST PRICE $7.50 


1. THE ARMADA, by Garrett Mat- 
tingly. The current best-seller, 
focusing on the 16th century strug- 
gle between Catholicism and 
Protestantism. LIST PRICE $6.00 


9. BATTLES AND LEADERS OF 
THE CIVIL WAR, edited by Ned 
Bradford. A monumental 626-page 
volume of eye-witness accounts, 
including maps and “‘on the spot” 
drawings. LIST PRICE $8.95 


10. WAR MEMOIRS OF CHARLES 
de GAULLE. How he rallied a de- 
sd France and protected her 
national interests in spite of 
stormy relations with Roosevelt 
and Churchill. LIST PRICE $6.00 


——a- 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Please enroll me as a member and send at once the three selec- 
tions indicated below, for which you will bill me just $3.00, plus 
a small mailing charge. I agree to take four more selections or 
alternates during the coming year at reduced member's prices. 
With every fourth purchase thereafter, I will receive a valuable 
bonus book of my choice. 
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“NIGERIA IS HAVING its headaches these 
days, a mere eight months away from 
lotal independence and UN member- 
ship. Twenty-seven Nigerians were ar- 
rested last week and charged with canni- 
balism. The newspapers, of course, 
didn't mention the incident ;it might make 
for embarrassment during Nigeria's en- 
try into the family of nations. We are 
forwarding the information to the chef 
al the United Nations restaurant-mind- 
ful of his special 
days devoted to the 
distinctive foods 
of UN members.” 










From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. R-2, 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16, N. Y., for free copy. 


29% DISCOUNT 
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Montreal. Mr. Hessler, in fact, admits 
that oil from the western provinces 
could at the present time displace oth- 
er supplies in the eastern markets onl 

at the cost of import restrictions, wit 

consequent higher prices to the con- 
sumer. It would seem hardly logical for 
him to criticize United States import 
restrictions and advocate a similar pol- 
icy for Canada. 

What is the real issue? Surely it is 
whether the economic development of 
Canada is being retarded or en- 
couraged by low-cost energy obtained 
from international sources. As is point- 
ed out in the article, restrictive policies 
would increase the cost of oil. Would 
such policies be conducive to Canadian 
growth and progress? We think that so 
far the oil industry has done a good job 
in providing Canada with its energy 
needs at low cost. In part these sup- 
plies have come from abroad but more 
and more, as it becomes economically 
feasible, we believe they will come 
from the internal resources of Canada. 

M. J. Ratusone, President 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
New York 


To the Editor: In my opinion, Mr. Hess- 
ler’s article is an excellent portrayal of 
the situation pertaining to Canada’s oil 
dilemma in that Canada is more than 
self-sufficient in potential oil-product 
capacity, yet imports forty-five per cent 
of its petroleum requirements. The 
Borden Report issued last summer is 
definitely a warning to the international 
oil companies to market more Canadian 
crude or very definite steps will be 
taken to force the use of more Canadian 
crude through various means by gov- 
ernmental action. However, opportun- 
ity is given during the year 1960 to 
accomplish a certain objective, so that 
by the end of the year an additional 
market for 200,000 barrels per day of 
Canadian crude may be provided. 

Most of the oil companies, and I am 
inclined to agree, feel that this is too 
high a goal to be accomplished in such 
a short time. Nevertheless, by the end 
of the year, I am confident that a good 
start will have been made toward this 
objective which will be sufficiently sig- 
a st to allay any government action 
in the immediate future. 

Cities Service recently built its first 
refinery in Canada, located in Ontario 
between Toronto and Hamilton. One 
of the prime reasons for locating this 
refinery in this area, which was defi- 
nitely designed to use Canadian crude 
via the Interprovincial Pipeline, was 
the fact we anticipated somewhat the 
findings of the Borden Commission 
and voluntarily decided to give prefer- 
ence to Canadian crude so as to tie in 
as closely as possible with the objectives 
of the Canadian economy. 

I feel that your article is a very fine 
and accurate portrayal of the present 


situation. 
R. J. Hux, President 
Cities Service Oil Co. Ltd. 
Toronto 
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PUZZLE 


To the Editor: Nothing you could have 
added to your already excellent maga- 
zine could have made me happier. And 
judging by the first puzzle they're go- 
ing to be just right—easy enough so | 
can finish it off without leaving a hole 
where two impossible words cross each 
other, but, in some spots, puzzling for 
a while. 

Mrs. GaBriEL GEIB 

New Orleans 


To the Editor: What are you trying to 
do? Afflicted as I am with the desire to 
follow current affairs, I spend enough 
hours as it is reading your magazine 
and some few others. Now, of all 
things, you add puzzles! 

I wouldn’t mind this development 
so much except for the fact that I have 
virtually no self-control. 

Epru KONIGSBERG 
Pasadena, California 


To the Editor: I haven't time for this 
puzzle of yours, which arrived yester- 
day afternoon during a norther that 
blew our power out. It was cold and 
dark. My son, home from school with 
a fancy new virus, needed help with 
his homework. The power returned 
just in time to fix an oyster stew, 
which we were about to eat when a 
Mexican Federal officer appeared on 
the scene with a wife and a busted 
fuel pump. I talked with the wife 
while my husband (a ranger) got the 
fuel pump fixed, then I wrote a letter 
(in Spanish) to the officer's boss in 
Ojinaga, Chihuahua, about a_ border 
matter. We ate at eight. 

But here’s the damn puzzle. It took 
the Britannica, Webster, Bartlett, Ro- 
get, and the almanac. The other situ- 
ations were mere gadflies. It’s all right 
with me if you want to publish some 
more foolishness by these Henry Allen, 
because I need something to keep 
my mind occupied. 

Puyiuis F. BroyLes 
Big Bend National Park 


Texas 


DREAM OF REASON 


To the Editor: Many thanks to Howard 
Nemerov for defending human dignity 
(“The Dream of Reason,” The Re- 
porter, February 4). And Heaven sav 
us and our descendants from mad pro- 
fessors. 

STANISLAV Z. ZIELINSK! 

Chicago 


To the Editor: I suspect that at least 
a portion of Mr. Nemerov’s vitriol stems 
(and with good reason) from fears that 
the world of science might conclud 
that his incapacity for logical thought 
constituted sufficient evidence to war- 
rant the exclusion of his progeny from 
the brave new world of multiple Bee 


thovens. 
F. N. Eppy 
Belmont, Massachusetts 
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Now —collectors’ contemporary 12” symphonic 
records worth *35.70 for only *5.95— 


RECORDS ric or ONE 


PRICE OF 
Five records worth *29.75 FREE, if you will purchase 


the next 6 regular releases within 12 months! 


First Edition Records are fine hi-fi re- priceless hi-fi recordings for only $5.95, vals of approximately two months, with 





cordings of unique contemporary music— 
original works written by today’s leading 
composers. These symphonic epics are both 
commissioned for and played by the out- 
standing Louisville Orchestra, conducted 
by famed Robert Whitney. 

First Edition Records are admired and 
purchased, by subscription, by thousands 
of music connoisseurs all over the free 
world. They are frequently programmed by 
fine-music radio stations and by the Voice 
of America, Radio Free Europe, and 
U.S.LA., to demonstrate America’s cultural 
achievements. 

f you are building or wish to build a 
notable library of the best contemporary 
music, these records are a must. They are 
available singly at $7.95 each, or by sub- 
scription at $5.95. We are now offering 
your choice of six introductory records for 
the price of one—$35.70 worth of these 


Fine Hi-Fi Recordings of Award-winning Compositions, 
Brilliantly Played by One of the Nation’s Outstanding Orchestras i 


upon your agreement to purchase six addi- 

tional new Louisville releases during the 

next 12 months, at $5.95 each. 
@ The first 6 records (all 6 for $5.95) 
will be mailed you on receipt of coupon. 
@ You may discontinue your subscription 
at any time after purchasing the 6 new 
releases at $5.95 each, within one year. 
@ The 6 new releases, for which you pay 
$5.95 each, will be mailed you at inter- 


» 


Visiting the Louisville Orchestra 
last November, Russian com- 
posers Dankevitch, Khrennikov 
and Shostakovich listen to new 
First Edition Records. They say 
Louisville is well known in Rus- 
sia, through the works commis- 
sioned and recorded by the 
Louisville Orchestra. 


bill enclosed (we pay the postage). After 
purchasing these 6 records at $5.95 each, 
you receive a First Edition Record of 
your choice, free, for every 2 additional 
selections you buy. THE LOUISVILLE 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY (A Non- 
profit Organization), Robert Whitney, 
Conductor. 
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PAUL CRESTON: Invocation and Dance. HEITOR VILLA- 
LOBOS: Overture. “Dawn in a Tropical Forest.” HALSEY 
STEVENS: Triskelion. 
HENRY COWELL: Symphony No. 11. ALEXANDER TCHE- 
REPNIN: Suite, Opus 87. BERNARD WAGENAAR: A Concert 
Overture. 
PETER MENNIN: Symphony No. 6. WALLINGFORD RIEGGER: 
Variations for Piano and Orchestra. (Benjamin Owen, Pianist). 
ERNST TOCH: Notturno. 
ALAN HOVHANESS: Concerto No. 7 for Orchestra. MARIO 
CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO: Overture to “Much Ado About 
Nothing.” CARLOS SURINACH: Sinfonietta Flamenca. 
JACQUES IBERT: Louisville Concerto. GARDNER READ: 
Toccata Giocoso. OTTO LUENING-VLADIMIR USSACHEVSKY: 
Rhapsodic Variations for Tape Recorder and Orchestra. 
PEGGY GLANVILLE-HICKS: Opera: “The Transposed Heads.” 
Moritz Bomhard, Director. 
VINCENT PERSICHETTI: Symphony for Sing ROBERT 
SANDERS: Little Symphony No. 2 in Bb. BORIS BLACHER: 
Studie im Pianissimo, Opus 45. 
LUIGI DALLAPICCOLA: Variazioni er Orchestra. JOSE 
PABLO MONCAYO: Cumbres. ULYSSES KAY: Serenade for 
Orchestra. DARIUS MILHAUD: Ouverture Mediterraneenne. 
GOTTFRIED VON EINEM: Meditations. KAROL RATHAUS: 
Prelude for Orchestra, Opus 71. GEORGE PERLE: Rhapsody 
for Orchestra. 
ALBERTO GINASTERA: Pampeana No. 3, A Pastoral Sym- 
phony. WILLIAM BERGSMA: A Carol on Twelfth Night. 
HENRI SAUGUET: Les Trois Lys. ROBERT WARD: Euphony 
for Orchestra. 
en FRANCESCO MALIPIERO: Fantasie di Ogni Giorno. 
VITTORIO RIETI: Introduzione e Gioco Delle = ERNST 
BACON: The Enchanted Island. 
HILDING ROSENBERG: Louisville Concerto. CHOU WEN- 
CHUNG: And the Fallen Petals. CAMARGO GUARNIERI: 
Suite 1V Centenario. 
ALEXANDRE TANSMAN: Capriccio. FELIX BOROWSKI: The 
Mirror. INGOLF DAHL: The Tower of St. Barbara. 
ERNST KRENEK: Eleven Transparencies. ROBERTO 
CAAMANO: Magnificat, Op. 20. Choir of Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE ANTHEIL: Opera: “The Wish.” Moritz Bomhard, 
Director. 
JUAN ORREGO-SALAS: Serenata Concertante, Op. 42. 
HAROLD SHAPERO: Credo for Orchestra. ROBERT 
MUCZYNSKI: Concerto No. 1 for Piano and Orchestra. 
(Robert Muczynski, Pianist). 
HENK BADINGS: The Louisville Symphony. BEN WEBER: 
— and Passacaglia. LEO SOWERBY: All on a Summer's 
ay 





ANDRE JOLIVET: Suite Transoceane. JOHN VINCENT: 
Symphony in D. 

ROLF LIEBERMANN: Opera: 
Bomhard, Director. 

ROGER SESSIONS: “Idyll of Theocritus” for Soprano and 
Orchestra (Audrey Nossaman, Soprano). 

NED ROREM: Design for Orchestra. BERNARD REICHEL: 
Suite Symphonique. 

EDMUND RUBBRA: nngvevtoation for Violin and Orchestra 
(Sidney Harth, Violinist). IRVING FINE: Serious Song: A 
Lament for String Orchestra. HAROLD MORRIS: Passacaglia, 
Adagio and Finale. 

ALEXE! HAIEFF: Ballet in E. NICOLAS NABOKOV: Symboli 
Chrestiani for Baritone and Orchestra (William Pickett, 
Baritone). 

LOU HARRISON: “Four Strict Songs” for Eight Baritones 
and Orchestra. PETER JONA KORN: Variations on a Tune 


i 
t 
I 
i 
i 
from “The Beggar's Opera.” i 
i 
i 
t 
' 


“School for Wives.” Moritz 


ELLIOTT CARTER: Variations for Orchestra. EVERETT HELM: 
Second Piano Concerto (Benjamin Owen, Pianist). 

ROGER GOEB: opneettine for Orchestra Ii. GAIL KUBIK: 
Symphony No. 2 in F. 

WALTER PISTON: Serenata. DAVID VAN VACTOR: Fantasia, 
Chaconne and Allegro. NIELS VIGGO BENTZON: Pezzi 
Sinfonici, Opus 109. 


AARON COPLAND: Orchestral Variations. 
LETELIER: Aculeo, Suite for Orchestra. 
HERBERT ELWELL: Concert Suite for Violin and Orchestra 
(Sidney Harth, violinist). HALSEY STEVENS: Sinfonia Breve. 
NICOLAS NABOKOV: Opera: “‘The Holy Devil.” Moritz Bom- 
hard, Director. 


ALFONSO 


SEND NO MONEY — 6 RECORDS FOR $5.95 WILL 
BE MAILED YOU UPON RECEIPT OF THIS COUPON 


Richard Wangerin, Manager, LOUISVILLE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


Suite 


Please enroll me as a subscriber for 
First Edition Records, and send me 
the 6 records whose numbers have 
been circled above. 
me a total of $5.95 for these 6. 

I agree to purchase 6 additional new 


Name. 


20, 830 S. Fourth St., 


Louisville 3, Ky. 


Louisville releases during the next 12 
months, at $5.95 each (or I will effect 
a $3.20 saving by making a single an- 
nual payment of $32.50)—after which 
I will receive a free bonus record for 
each additional 2 selections I buy. 


You may bill 
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CORT 


IS IN 
SESSION 


© the pedestrian vs. the motorist 
® riches vs. paper money 

® man vs. woman 

e individual honor vs. the devil 





Madison Avenue, Miltown, super- 
markets, togetherness — nothing about 
our daily ways escapes trial by the 
former Time-Life man, 


DAVID CORT 


in a new book of sharp-edged comments 
on contemporary people, meen = 
things — 


IS THERE AN 
AMERICAN IN 
THE HOUSE? 


HOW MUCH 
SHOULD 


A CITIZEN 
KNOW 


AMERICAN RIGHTS 


The Constitution in Action 
by Walter Gellhorn 


A lively and timely account of many 
confused and controversial subjects — 
habeas corpus, the Fifth Amendment, 
the right to travel, segregation decisions, 
and other topics bearing on your stake 
in a free society. $4.50 


THE PEOPLE AND THE COURT 


Judicial Review in a Democracy 
by Charles L. Black, Jr. 


An analysis and defense of the most 
unique and most characteristic feature 
of American government. In the con- 
text of the present controversy, the 
author illustrates the Supreme Court’s 
Vital role as the final legitimating agency 
of every governmental act within its 
scope. $5.00 
At your bookstore. 


Macmillan 








WHO - 
FEW MONTHS ago Max Ascoli 


A suggested that the voters in the 
1960 election might while away the 
long campaign with a new game—a 
“let's pretend” game of judging each 
Presidential candidate as if he were 
going to represent the nation at the 
next summit conference. It seems 
that for some time a number of dili- 
gent citizens have been measuring 
the candidates against the great re- 
sponsibilities to which they aspire. 
These players of the national game 
of make-believe are the authors of 
campaign biographies, those ritual 
offerings that appear in every four 
years. Our Washington editor, 
Douglass Cater, has examined the 
current crop of these books in an 
effort to discover what light they 
throw on the qualifications of the 


aspirants. . .. Though Senator Ken- 
nedy now leads the field with 
three books about him, they are 


likely to do him less good at the next 
Democratic convention in Chicago 
than the kind of political field work 
that enabled him to pick up sixty- 
four sure votes in Ohio. The story 
of this “astonishing transaction” is 
told by William H. Hessler of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. . . . The deli- 
cate maneuverings by which other 
delegates may be lined up at the 
convention for the three principal 
types of candidates, Front-Runners, 
Willing Compromises, and Light- 
ning-Inviters, are described in clin- 
ical detail by our contributing 
editor, Robert Bendiner. His dis- 
section of strategies and systems, 
especially those employed in our 
man-eating primaries, is based on a 
chapter from his forthcoming book, 
White House Fever: An Innocent’s 
Guide to the Principles and Prac- 
tices, Respectable and Otherwise, 
Behind the Election of American 
Presidents, to be published by Har- 
court, Brace in March. 


7 Presipent has angrily denied 

that he has misled anyone about 
our defense capabilities, and we are 
sure that no one would do such a 
thing deliberately. Nevertheless, 
there has certainly been a good deal 
of confusion during the so-called 
“debate” that is now going on. In 
this issue, former Secretary of State 
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WHy- 


Dean Acheson gives his views on 
the confusing record. . . . No trav- 
eler, not even a President of the 
United States, could be expected to 
see in ten days as much as Samuel 
Shapiro saw in seven months as 
Fulbright Professor of American 
History at the University of Tu- 
cuman in Argentina and on lecture 
tours elsewhere in South America. 
Professor Shapiro now teaches at 
Oberlin College and also contributes 
to the Economist. ... Marya Mannes 
takes us to Park Avenue in the 
third of her guided tours of New 
York. ... Willard A. Hanna’s inter- 
est in the Far East dates from 1932, 
when he first went to China to 
teach. Since then, he has served in 
the U.S. Foreign Service as Chief 
Public Affairs Officer in Manila, 
Jakarta, and Tokyo, and has worked 
for the American Universities Field 
Service since 1954. 


N° onE is better qualified than 
Dore Schary to comment on 
the reflection of American society in 
American movies; for many years he 
was one of the foremost Hollywood 
producers and executives, before he 
turned to the New York stage as au- 
thor of the hit play Sunrise at 
Campobello. His article is based on 
a talk he gave recently to the Amer- 
ican Educational Theater Confer- 
ence in Washington. . . . Nat Hentoff 
is contributing editor of Hi-Fi Re- 
view. .. . Henry Popkin, a mem- 
ber of the English department at 
Brandeis University, is spending this 
academic year as a Fulbright lectur- 
er in American literature at the 
Universities of Clermont-Ferrand 
and Lyon in France... . / Albert 
Bush-Brown is associate professor 
of architectural history at M.LT. 
. The latest work of A. A. Berle. 
Jr., is The Fictions of American 
Capitalism: Power Without Prop- 
erty, published by Harcourt, Brace. 
. . . The distinguished author of 
Three Who Made a Revolution, 
Bertram D. Wolfe, makes his first 
appearance in The Reporter. . . . 
Alfred Kazin uses the work of one 
of the beatniks’ high priests to an- 
alyze the movement's literary and 
philosophical rationale, if any. 
Our cover is by Kelly Oecechsli. 
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Measuring the Man for the Job 


S' reELY the scholars of some fu- 
ture civilization will look back 
and marvel over the agonizing ritual 
that has become the American way of 
selecting a leader. Never before in 
history have so many devoted so 
much attention to measuring the few 
who have offered themselves for the 
job. 

he faith persists that if only more 
facts can be learned about the con- 
tenders, the choice will become more 
clear-cut. James Reston, chief Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New 
York Times, sounded the theme 
when he called on the press to “con- 
centrate upon digging into the pasts 
of these men, not in the sense of try- 
ing to do an improper personal ex- 
posé, but in terms of trying to find 
out ahead of time what the qualities 
of these men are.”’ And Eric Sevareid, 
recounting the triumphs of Harding 
over Cox, Coolidge over Davis, and 
Hoover over Al Smith (he does not 
mention more recent contests), con- 
cludes, “How explain these incred- 
ible choices save in the hard, un- 
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happy fact that the people were bad- 
ly informed about the personalities 
before them, or were bad analysts of 
the information they had, or both?” 

It would seem that the situation 
is different this time. All the leading 
candidates have been in Washington 
for a dozen years or more, mainly in 
the open arena of Congress. They 
have been viewed, interviewed, and 
written about more than any com- 
parable group of men since the be- 
ginning of time. Still there is dissatis- 
faction that not enough is known 
about them. 

So now in the lull before the 
primaries comes the time of the can- 
didate biography. Sevareid has edit- 
ed a compendium, Candidates, 1960 
(Basic Books), a series of lively pro- 
files by Washington correspondents 
of those expected to be in the run- 
ning. At last count there were one 
and a half volumes devoted to Nixon 
(not counting Earl Mazo’s last sum- 
mer), three to Kennedy, and one each 
to Symington and G. Mennen Wil- 
liams. One is in the works on Hum- 


phrey. Rockeleller, though presum- 
ably scratched, has inspired two and 
a half. (Stewart Alsop has treated 
both Nixon and Rockefeller in one 
volume.) Among the major aspirants 
only Lyndon Johnson, who was dealt 
with somewhat prematurely in 1956, 
has been neglected. 


§ goer collectively, the books re- 
veal interesting things about the 
candidates. They portray a group ol 
men who are accustomed to rigorous 
disciplines. None of them, for ex- 
ample, smokes. Most are abstemious, 
except for the unavoidable “social” 
cocktail. They are all prodigious— 
one might say prodigal—workers, ris- 
ing before most men and carrying on 
till late in the evening. 

They are, on the whole, solemn 
men, lacking lusty humor. They lack 
levity about themselves in particular. 
Governor Williams, we are told, “dis- 
likes profanity and off-color jokes or 
stories, and will not tolerate boast- 
ing” —a fastidiousness that would not 
be possible for a senator. According 
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to his biographer, Williams is re- 
markable in other ways too: “An 
intellectual, he frequently lapses into 
Latin phrases and sentences to ex- 
plain his ideas.” (Mennen Williams 
of Michigan: Fighter for Progress, 
by Frank McNaughton, Oceana Pub- 
lications.) 

Unlike the present occupant of the 
White House, all the contenders for 
his office are avid readers. Syming- 
ton stacks committee reports, strategic 
analyses, and other tomes by his bed 
for the midnight hours, turning 
finally to history books for relaxa- 
tion. Nixon and Kennedy run him 
close competition in bookwormery. 
As for Williams, “At his office, within 
reach of his desk, he keeps a hundred 
of his latest volumes, which he reads 
in spare moments.” 

The contenders have been care- 
fully diagnosed for physical infir- 
mities. Kennedy's spinal disorder has 
been rectified, his adrenal deficiency 
cleared up. Symington was cured of 
high blood pressure by a sympathec- 
tomy. Undoubtedly, Humphrey's 
double hernia will be investigated in 
Michael Amrine’s forthcoming book. 
Nixon and Williams, apparently, 
have been impervious to ills of the 
flesh. Only Johnson, who suffered a 
heart attack several years ago, lacks 
a clean bill of health. 

These men, we learn from reading, 
have one more thing in common: 
they all display a love of their pro- 
fession. It is not simply a devotion 
to the business of “good government” 
—the antiseptic distinction President 
Eisenhower once attempted to draw 
—but a fierce commitment to the 
subtle art of politics such as Eisen- 
hower has never felt. Each has chosen 
his career in preference to others 
that would have brought consider- 
ably more comfort and monetary re- 
ward. It is the most hopeful point 
to come out of the biographies. 


It's How You Look at Them 


But how does the diligent reader 
carry the measurement further? How 
single out the one from the few? 
There are obstacles in the way, for 
biographies, like preferential _pri- 
maries, are not fair to all the candi- 
dates. The measuring rods held by 
some of the biographers differ quite 
visibly from those held by others. 
Take, for example, Paul I. Well- 
man’s Stuart Symington: Portrait of 
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a Man with a Mission (Doubleday). 
Wellman has tried to put his hero 
back in another century of character 
study. With swift, sloppy brush 
strokes, he has painted the portrait 
of a candidate whose progression 
through life makes an Alger hero’s 
career seem mundane. There are 
no inner conflicts, no struggles for 
self-mastery. Wellman’s candidate 
emerges ever triumphant, trailing 
clouds of glory as he moves toward 
the White House. 

This is a travesty on the full and 
interesting career of an able leader. 
Symington has met a number of chal- 
lenges over the years and has shown 
considerable vision at times. As a 
youthful business executive in Mis- 
souri, he was farsighted in dealing 
with the touchy areas of labor and 
race relations. His role as Truman's 
trouble shooter was studded with 
successes (some of them _ contro- 
versial). There was need for report- 
ing in depth on this earlier career 
along with the more recent one in 
the Senate. 

It would have been helpful, too, 
to examine in a thoughtful fashion 
the various criticisms that have been 
made of Symington. Wellman shows 
little of the good reporter's eye for 
meaningful detail. His mawkish writ- 
ing tends to diminish the image he 
is so busily trying to enlarge. 

Kennedy, by comparison, though 
the voungest of the lot, has received 





the most mature biographical treat- 
ment. James MacGregor Burns, a 
professor at Williams College and an 
unsuccessful candidate for Congress, 
decided—partly inspired by Reston’s 
appeal mentioned above—to under- 
take a serious study of his senator. 
Kennedy had the good sense to make 
available his files and facilities. 

John Kennedy: A Political Pro- 
file (Harcourt, Brace) would deserve 
to be read even if this \ ere not an 
election year and its subject a leading 
contender. Unlike many reporters, 
Burns has not been deterred by his 
intimacy of access from probing into 
the sensitive areas of Kennedy’s back- 
ground. (The senator, after reading 
the book, reportedly expressed some 
irritation that so much attention was 
given to his father.) 

It is a searching look at a young 
man measured against the awesome 
dimensions of the office he seeks. 
Where there are discrepancies, Burns 
simply points them out and leaves 
it at that. He has produced an ob- 
jective study, but he doesn’t pretend 
an “artificial neutrality for appear- 
ance’s sake.” In the course of his 
study, Burns “came to feel that Sen- 
ator Kennedy was of high presiden- 
tial quality and promise.” 


*The Black Irishman’ 


This business of objectivity has 
dogged the biographers of Richard 
Nixon. After two earlier books, sick- 
eningly saccharine, Earl Mazo’s semi- 
authorized version last summer was 
widely hailed as the “most objective” 
study ever made of the Vice-Presi- 
dent. It was a worthy effort, though 
its objectivity was not particularly 
deserving of such acclaim. Mazo, 
who denies any other calling than 
reporter, diligently assembled a 
good many of the relevant details of 
Nixon’s life. He wrote from the per- 
spective of one who was impressed 
by his subject and who grew the 
more impressed the more he wrote. 
His concluding chapter, which meas- 
ured Nixon for the Presidency, 
found him a well-nigh perfect fit. 
William Costello’s The Facts 
About Nixon: An Unauthorized 
Biography (Viking) draws a different 
conclusion. With a good reporter's 
passion for detail, he also has a sense 
of style. Employing many of the 
same facts used by Mazo, he comes 
up with the portrait of a man he 
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plainly doesn’t like. Costello makes 
certain that the episodes of the past 
are not lightly brushed over in con- 
sidering this man’s future. 

Stewart Alsop’s comparative study, 
Nixon and Rockefeller: A Double 
Portrait (Doubleday), was conceived 
and executed before the New York 
governor threw in the towel. Alscep 
combines a veteran reporter's tough 
cynicism with a conviction § that 
somebody has got to be President. 
He proclaims his impartiality with 
these words: “I admire both Nixon 
and Rockefeller in some ways, but 
I do not admire them in all ways, 
and I am not even sure that I shall 
vote for one or the other of them 
when given the opportunity.” His 
portraiture of “the Black Irishman” 
is in a way the most unpleasant de- 
scription that has been made of 
Nixon. Yet Alsop cannot help but 
admire Nixon for his “guts.” He is 
particularly impressed, in retrospect, 
by the gutty way the youthful Nixon 
met and mastered Eisenhower dur- 
ing the Nixon Fund crisis of the 
1952 campaign. 

Alsop surely oversimplifies the case 
against Nixon when he declares: 
“Ninety-eight per cent of the [anti- 
Nixon] dossier consists of examples 
of tricky debating techniques.” And 
again: “The case against Nixon is 
real, and it can be simply sum- 
marized. Until 1954, Nixon was the 
sort of politician who regarded 
winning elections as a_politician’s 
first and most important function, 
and who was willing to use to that 
end the tricky debating techniques 
he had learned as a boy.” Surely this 
does not express the qualms felt by 
those in both parties who are less 
concerned about Nixon's intestines 
than about his integrity. 

The examples Alsop cites of Nix- 
on’s “cool toughness” in time of crisis 
are, with the possible exception of 
the Hiss case, instances where Nixon 
was waging a battle for personal 
survival. But on the great issues of 
the day, when other public leaders 
have had to stand up and be count- 
ed, the record is remarkably barren 
or else shows considerable vacillation 
on Nixon’s part. In his 1954 off-the- 
record speech to the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, he 
marched American troops into Indo- 
China and then, a few days later, 
marched them out again. During the 
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post-Sputnik reactions, the 1957- 
1958 recession, and the missile-gap 
controversy, he has leaned one way in 
the carefully engineered leakages to 
the press, then the other way in his 
affirmation of Eisenhower dogma. 


QO’ course there are limits to the 
Vice-President’s freedom of ac- 
tion. But it was a limitation of vis- 
ion, not just a tricky debating 
technique, that prompted Nixon in 
1954 to retort when Adlai Stevenson 
had voiced concern about Soviet 


growth, “[Stevenson’s] dislike for 
our own economic system is his own 
business, but when he links such 
criticism with praise of the rapid 


growth of the Soviet economy, he is 
performing a grave disservice to us 
and the rest of the free world.” Four 
years later, Nixon was announcing, 
“The Soviet economy is growing 
faster than ours. . . . I have never 
been one to discount this strength.” 

The most curiously revealing in- 
sights into Nixon are contained in 
the memorandum of a recent inter- 
view which Alsop inserts in the ap- 
pendix of his book. Nixon com- 
plains, “. . . I try to be candid with 
newspapermen but I can’t really let 
my hair down with anyone.” “Not 
even with old friends. . . ?” asks Alsop. 
“No, not really with anyone, not 
even with my family.” There are 
some pretty hair-down remarks, nev- 





ertheless. Nixon says of his famous 
Checkers speech, “My concern 
throughout was motivated by a cold- 
blooded political judgment of what 
was best for the ticket, and that was 
why it was a pretty emotional talk.” 
He summarizes his persuasive abili- 
ties in a frighteningly modest fash- 
ion: “I can sell in the mass. But ask- 
ing some individual to vote my way, 
for example, I’m no good at that.” 


The Imponderables 


As one who on a less ambitious scale 
has tried to take the measure of some 
of the candidates, I can feel only 
compassion for these biographers. It 
is a bit like measuring midgets for 
the role of circus giant. Against the 
magnitude of the Presidential office, 
how can anyone be certain who will 
be exalted by the challenge and who 
will only be inflated? How can one 
predict with any certainty which 
qualities of mind and character are 
the essential ones? 

It is not enough, for example, to 
consider a man’s understanding of 
the office as a measure of his ability 
to fill it. James Madison, father of 
the Constitution and eminently 
qualified in every way, collapsed 
under the pressures of the office. Be- 
cause a candidate, with the help of 
his researchers, speaks knowledgeably 
about “strong” Presidents doesn’t 
mean that he can be one. If capacity 
to describe the job is the criterion, 
surely a scholar like Sidney Hyman 
should be President in preference to 
the whole group. 

It is extremely difficult even to be 
certain which impediments will 
stand in a man’s way once he has at- 
tained the high office. Conceivably, 
Kennedy might be the most diligent 
preserver of the separation between 
Church and state, Johnson the most 
anti-oil, and Nixon the most relent- 
less foe of the Eisenhower tradition. 

What of experience as a yardstick 
of capacity? A great deal has been 
made of Nixon’s growth in office. 
Alsop pays a muted tribute to the 
theory that responsibility can make 
someone responsible, claiming: “. . . 
time and experience do change a 
man, not in his inner nature, but 
rather as saline deposits change the 
size and shape of a barnacle exposed 
to the sea.” Nixon’s job, he argues, 
has provided “as good a medium of 
forced growth as there is, short of the 
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Presidency itself.” But the argument 
could be turned full about. Being 
so long the Presidential understudy 
may have exhausted further growth 
potential. 

Left without absolute standards, 
the measurers must try to find make- 
shift ones. “The only rule of thumb 
I have been able to come up with,” 
writes Eric Sevareid, “is the ‘rule of 
the men and the boys’ . .. The boys 
in politics are those individuals who 
want position in order to be some- 
thing; the men are those who want 
position in order to do something.” 
It is a good rule of thumb. Now we 
only have to agree on which candi- 
dates want which. 


Bs DEMOCRACY depends upon 
choice, and choice upon accura- 
cy of data, then I suspect our coun- 
try may be in a hell of a fix. For it 
seems that today the more we hear 
about our public figures the less we 
really know them.” So writes former 
Michigan Justice John D. Voelker in 
a preface to the Mennen Williams 
biography. 

Judge Voelker has a point, and the 
prospect is that the situation will 
get worse before it gets better. We 
have entered the stage of the cam- 
paign that might be called the per- 
iod of the mask. Despite all their 
public posturing, the candidates are 
taking on a frozen-faced similarity 
as each recites his collectively com- 
posed speeches and carries out his 
collectively conceived maneuvers. 

Measuring men for the Presidency 
is a form of cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment, hard on candidate and citi- 
zen alike. But it is a necessary form 
of punishment. The hope amid the 
irrationalities of the selection process 
—the phony primary contests, the 
convention high jinks, and the final 
campaign ordeal—is that along the 
way the mask does get stripped off 
and we see the man himself. Some- 
how, or at least such is our demo- 
cratic faith, the people have a chance 
to recognize who should be the ob- 
ject of their future allegiance. 








How Kennedy Took Ohio 


WILLIAM H. HESSLER 


CINCINNATI 
Sewer Joun F. Kennepy got off 
to a fast start in his race for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination 
when, on January 5, Governor Mi- 
chael V. DiSalle personally handed 
him Ohio’s sixty-four votes six months 
before the convention. This astonish- 
ing transaction not only gave Ken- 
nedy his biggest boost so far; it also 
rescued DiSalle from an awkward 
dilemma. 

The governor’s motivation was 
transparently political. Indeed, there 
is no particular reason to think that 
he prefers Kennedy. He was for 
Adlai Stevenson in 1952 and Estes 
Kefauver in 1956, and he had been 
reported by close acquaintances to be 
leaning toward Stuart Symington for 
1960. But the stern exigencies of 
politics sometimes make personal 
preferences and personal convictions 
irrelevant to the business of deciding 
whom to support. It was Kennedy 
who created Governor DiSalle’s prob- 
lem, and it was submission to Ken- 
nedy’s bare-knuckle attack that pro- 
vided the solution. 


Kennedier and Kennedier 


Historically, the Democrats of Ohio 
are not famous for their harmony. 
Senators Frank J. Lausche and 
Stephen Young have won their vari- 
ous victories with little or no party 
help. DiSalle won the governorship 
in 1958 the same way; but since then, 
as QOhio’s first four-year-term gov- 
ernor, he has been trying to unify 
the party. In anticipation of the 1960 
primary on May 3, DiSalle set out 
bravely in the summer of 1959 to 
rally support for a unified delega- 
tion, casting himself in the role of 
uncommitted favorite son. William 
L. Coleman, the state Democratic 
chairman, pitched in with a will, and 
by the first of the year he had lined 
up four-fifths of the counties. This 
was to be the means of keeping Ken- 
nedy out of Ohio. The strategy 
seemed reasonable, for most Presi- 
dential aspirants give favorite-son 
states a wide berth. 

But Kennedy decided that he, 
not DiSalle, held the whip. He had 


national publicity, the New England 
bloc, and a good deal more. But he 
hadn’t managed to crack any of the 
pivotal industrial states. In addition, 
Kennedy needed early strength more 
than his rivals did. In short, he need- 
ed a big-state triumph before the 
early primaries. And since he did 
have some strength in Ohio, as the 
polls confirmed, Kennedy simply in- 
sisted on coming into Ohio. He also 
had a secret weapon—the fervent 
backing of Ray T. Miller, the Demo- 
cratic chairman in Cuyahoga County, 
which consists for the most part of 
the city of Cleveland. 

So at the end of 1959 the Ohio 
governor took inventory once more. 
His associates feared that a Kennedy- 
DiSalle battle would be won by 
Kennedy, and DiSalle agreed. The 
prospect of any contest whatever 
was uninviting. It might lead to a 
split delegation. It would shatter 
party unity. Worse, it would leave a 
wide opening for Miller—a rival for 
party power, a hard man to get along 
with, and a thorn in DiSalle’s side 
at all times. If Kennedy were to file 
in Ohio, he would have Miller as a 
natural ally. 

On January 5, the governor ca- 
pitulated—ignominiously, as many 
thought and some said, but probably 
wisely, as hardened political observ- 
ers mostly agreed. To the amazement 
of almost everyone, the apostle of 
noncommitment announced: “I will 
be a candidate for favorite son com- 
mitted to the candidacy of Senator 
John F. Kennedy.” All at once, as 
Senator Wayne Morse said in Cleve- 
land a few days later, Ohio didn’t 
have a favorite son any more; it had 
a favorite stooge. 


| pepe there is a great deal to 

be said in favor of the partner- 
ship between Kennedy and DiSalle, 
in the context of American politics 
and its ground rules. It pleased a 
great many Democrats who were for 
Kennedy anyway. For them and for 
some of divided allegiance, it seemed 
better to have a delegation represent- 
ing a reality than a fiction. Also, it 
seemed to be the only way of averting 
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a split delegation, which dimin- 
ishes the impact of a state’s voting 
power. And it was done early, leav- 
ing ample time for Senator Lausche 
or any other dissident to file his own 
slate. Indeed, DiSalle ostentatiously 
invited competition. But this was 
fairly safe. His ticket was that of the 
governor and the Presidential as- 
pirant with the most votes in hand. 
There was no ground left for a 
Symington or Humphrey or Steven- 
son enterprise. In reality, the DiSalle 
maneuver slammed the door against 
entries for any other candidate. 
Lausche denounced the deal as un- 
democratic, and for two weeks threat- 
ened to enter his own favorite-son 
slate, uncommitted. But lining up 
candidates throughout the state, the 
senator finally said, called for more 
money and more time than he could 
spare. So there is to be no opposition 
from that quarter. 

The story might have ended here, 
with a sympathetic nod to the Dem- 
ocratic voters of Ohio, whose 
primary menu on May 3 will be 
somewhat monotonous—no soup, no 
dessert, just Kennedy with DiSalle 
sauce. But there still was Ray Miller. 
DiSalle had pulled the rug from un- 
der him, but Miller is not a man to 
take defeat graciously, if at all. He 
quickly gathered up a partial slate— 
eight men for the four Congressional 
districts in Cuyahoga County, plus 
fourteen to run in the state at large. 
Miller’s men also have to be pledged 
to a’ “favorite stooge.” Any name 
Miller man admitted. 
But they are pledged in fact to Ken- 
nedy—not merely until Kennedy be- 
gins to lose and releases them, but 
to Kennedy's personal choice or 
choices thereafter. Miller has some 
good political names on his Cleveland 
slate, and some are likely to be elect- 
ed. So it may turn out to be a split 
delegation after all. Governor Di- 
Salle avoided disaster but perhaps 
not embarrassment. 


would do, a 


pe rHE Democrats of Ohio, then, 

the menu is not altogether without 
variety. True, there’s nothing on it 
but Kennedy. But there is still the 
tasty question for political gourmets: 
“How do you want your Kennedy 
served?” They still can vote for or 
against DiSalle, the careless guy who 
got in Kennedy's way on the playing 
field. 
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The Capture and Care 
Of Delegates 


ROBERT BENDINER 


mage scattered over fifty 
states and several territories, are 
fourteen hundred Democrats, more 
or less, who will pick their party’s 
next Presidential nominee, and 
roughly the same number of Re- 
publicans who will perform a like 
service for their party. All that the 
earnest candidate has to do is track 
down these rare creatures well in ad- 
vance, lasso as many of them as he 
can, brand them with his mark, ward 
off rustlers as he drives them to the 
convention, and keep them safely 
penned in his corral during the roll 
call, or counting of heads. The bo- 
vine analogy gains color from the 
fact that several conventions have 
been held just downwind from the 
Chicago Stockyards and a recent one 
in San Francisco’s Cow Palace, but 
it has its limits. In the political 
roundup, luck plays a bigger part 
than it does on the range, results are 
much less predictable, and little of 
the actual roping, as we shall see, 
is done out in the open. 

A first-term President can al- 
most always have a renomination by 
flicking an eyebrow, but for anyone 
else strategies for the delegate round- 
up will depend on which of several 
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types of candidate he decides to be. 
The three principal species are these: 
The Front-Runner; This type of 
candidate normally has the best 
chance. In his view he deserves it, 
because he has had to work the hard- 
est and spend the most money. His 
aim is to take the nomination by 
storm, arriving at the convention 
with so close to a majority of dele- 
gates that others will stampede to his 
corral in order to claim credit, and 
possibly reward, for having put him 
across as the winner. To choose this 
course, a candidate must obviously 
feel from the start that he has an 
excellent opportunity to pin down 
several of the largest delegations— 
New York, Pennsylvania, California, 
Illinois, Ohio, Texas, and Michigan. 
If he can’t count on any of these, 
he had better wait quietly in the 
wings and rub a rabbit's foot. 
The Willing Compromise: Where 
there are two Front-Runners, there 
are certain also to be several candi- 
dates of this second species. The 
Willing Compromise knows that if 
the Front-Runners find themselves 
blocked by each other from getting 
the necessary majority at the con- 
vention, they are likely to turn bitter 
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and throw their strength to a third 
man, maybe himself, rather than 
yield to each other. With this happy 
end in mind, the Compromise, or 
Third Man, naturally conducts a 
quiet, nonaggressive campaign, de- 
signed to give himself a base of a 
hundred votes or so, plus friendly 
second-choice commitments from 
those who are pledged to the Front- 
Runners. The risk in this strategy, 
of course, is that one of the Front- 
Runners will prove too weak to head 
off a stampede to the other. All the 
same, it is a comparatively easy, 
pleasant, and inexpensive way to 
pursue the prize. 

The Lightning-Inviter: This vari- 
ety of candidate has the Presidential 
bug as much as any other but, assess- 
ing the situation, he feels that he 
has too little chance to warrant an 
overt campaign for the nomination. 
In a modest way he lets his qualifi- 
cations be known, but his only hope 
is that if a deadlock occurs in the 
convention and if the Willing Com- 
promises are not appealing, the 
lightning just might strike him. The 
odds are long that it won’t, but 
such things have been, and anyway 
he has nothing to lose. ; 

The Lightning-Inviter and the 
Draft-Coaxer, a species so rare that 
it need hardly be discussed here, ob- 
viously do not concern themselves 
about lining up delegates in ad- 
vance. The others concern them- 
selves with little else for periods 
varying from six months to two 
years. To see just how they go about 
the job, let us take the hypothetical 
case of Senator John Humphedy, a 
Democrat from the mythical state 
of Massasota, who feels that his 
chance for glory is at hand. 


Senator Humphedy 

(D., Massasota) 

The senator starts out knowing for 
certain only that he will have the 
forty-six votes of his own state’s dele- 
gation. He and the governor are in 
close harmony, there is no serious 
intraparty squabbling in the state, 
and the year before, let us say, he 
was returned to office by a landslide 
vote. His build-up has begun to 
catch on, and preliminary reports 
have been coming in from various 
parts of the country indicating what 
his managers promptly call a 
“ground swell.” Now the time has 
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come to set out in pursuit of dele- 
gates. 

With forty-nine states besides his 
own to choose from, the senator 
naturally wants to concentrate his 
efforts where the hunting is best. Re- 
member that until the nomination 
no candidate has party money at 
his disposal. Like his rivals, Hum- 
phedy has barely begun to scrape 
together a war chest from the dona- 
tions of his friends, relatives, and a 
few financial angels who see them- 
selves as future ambassadors at Lon- 
don and Paris, or at least Teguci- 
galpa. With his top tacticians, then, 
he pores over a crazy quilt of a map, 





specially prepared to show the vari- 
ety of ways in which delegates to a 
Presidential convention manage to 
get there. 

Just as the sex of a hippopotamus 
can possibly interest only another 
hippopotamus, the technicalities con- 
fronting a candidate can possibly in- 
terest only another candidate. For 
our purposes, it is enough to know 
that in a little more than two-thirds 
of the states and territories most 
delegates are chosen by Congression- 
al district conventions or county con- 
ventions, and that these, in turn, are 
made up of representatives selected 


by caucuses in the precincts, wards, 
and towns. The state convention rat- 
ifies these county and district choices 
and adds some delegates at large for 
the state party as a whole, usually 
the governor and senators if they are 
of the appropriate party, and a few 
outside celebrities to give the dele- 
gation “class.” 

These arrangements have countless 
variations, but generally it is the 
district or county machinery of the 
party that does most of the picking, 
and its choice falls on faithful party 
workers who can be trusted either to 
vote for a candidate favored in ad- 
vance by their leaders—sometimes 
they are so “instructed” by their state 
convention—or to be pliable enough 
to go whichever way their leaders 
want them to go when the time 
comes for bargaining at the conven- 
tion. In the remaining third of the 
states, more or less, delegates are 
elected in Presidential primaries. 
Here again there is a dizzying vari- 
ety, but the candidate considers pri- 
mary fights only after he has can- 
vassed the other possibilities, and we 
shall do likewise. 


Ss" DYING the map, Senator Hum- 
phedy and his managers find it no 
simple matter to decide where and 
how to begin. As a farm-state senator 
who has taken a strong position on 
civil rights, he naturally thinks of 
basing his drive for delegates on the 
Midwest and Far West, rather than 
on the Atlantic Seaboard or the 
South. Among the juiciest plums in 
these chosen areas, the states of 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Cali- 
fornia have primaries, with which he 
will have to deal a litfle later. But 
Democrats in Michigan, Missouri, 
Iowa, and Washington choose their 
delegates by the caucus-convention 
method, which allows every chance 
for private negotiation and an early 
start. Together with his own state, 
they could give him a nucleus of 178 
votes, a sound base for further opera- 
tions. So, drawing on friendly local 
advisers and perhaps sending out a 
few scouting expeditions, he studies 
the situation in these states. 
Unfortunately, it turns out almost 
at once that the governor of Mich- 
igan is serious about having his dele- 
gation vote for himself as a Favorite 
Son, at least for a ballot or two. 
This isan honorary gesture, but the 
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effects can be substantial, and the 
governor has in mind much more 
than the honor of the thing. In the 
first place, it saves him from having 
to take sides between Humphedy 
and another major contender, with 
the risk of picking the loser and 
needlessly making a powerful en- 
emy. Then, too, it gives him a bar- 
gaining advantage at the convention, 
where he can release his delegates 
to the likely winner at just the stra- 
tegic moment in the balloting, there- 
by assuring himself, let’s say, a 
Cabinet post in the new administra- 
tion if he wants it—and if his party 
wins the November election. 

These Favorite Sons can be a sore 
trial to a Front-Runner. The best 
that Humphedy can do is to try to 
informal understanding 
that he will have the Michigan dele- 
gates when the governor is through 
using them. A tenuous hope, per- 
haps, but not to be overlooked. 

The senator could, of course, send 
his agents into the state and take 
advantage of local intraparty oppo- 
sition to the governor. But as a rule 
when a governor Favorite 
Son designation for himself, or any 
other kind of candidacy, he puts up 
“no poaching” signs, as it were. To 
trespass in these circumstances is 
rather like grabbing your host's seat 
at the dinner table—which is not to 
say that it isn’t done. 

Missouri looks much better for our 
man. The governor of that state has 
been.an early and open champion of 
Senator Humphedy, just as Gover- 
nor Ribicoff of Connecticut has 
been an ardent promoter of Sena- 
tor Kennedy, and, as it happens, he 
full control of the party 
machinery in the state. Missouri's 
thirty-eight votes look almost as safe 
as Massasota’s forty-six, 

lowa (we are still imagining, of 
course) presents an opportunity and 
a fresh set of problems. Our candi- 
date’s scouts have reported a fierce 
factional row here, which means that 
he can probably pick up part of the 
delegation but that he cannot hope 
to get all of it. It is always possible 
to fish in these troubled waters. In 
1956, Harriman found the most un- 
likely support in Kentucky, where 
Governor A. B. (“Happy”) Chan- 
dler, a Dixiecrat by conviction, sup- 
ported him solely because Happy’s 
enemies within the family of Ken- 
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tucky Democrats were wild about 
Stevenson. It does not do to insist 
on ideological explanations for po- 
litical alliances. In the circumstances, 
our candidate’s best bet in Iowa is 





to send in his agents to go to work 
on the leaders of one or the other 
faction, preferably the stronger. 

In Washington we find still an- 
other configuration. In the particu- 
lar year of Humphedy’s candidacy, 
the state happens, we will say, to be 
in Republican hands. Without the 
patronage of the governor's office, 
Democratic control is scattered 
among a score of mayors, county 
leaders, and party committeemen, 
each of whom may have to be wooed 
individually. The situation is “fluid,” 
which means that there are all sorts 
of crosscurrents in the state and no- 
body really knows what's going on. 
If our man is to get these twenty-six 
votes, or part of them, the state will 
clearly take slow and patient organ- 
izing. One of his agents will presently 
go in and, after some cautious prob- 
ing for support, set up a Humphedy- 
for-President Committee, manned by 
well-known citizens of the state who 
will thenceforth be on their own. 


A* IN ALL, then, our candidate’s 
preliminary survey shows eighty- 
four reasonably certain votes from 
his own state and Missouri; plus 
half of lowa’s twenty-four-man dele- 
gation if he is lucky; with a fair 
chance of picking up twenty-six more 
in Washington and a possibility of 
inheriting Michigan’s forty-four as 
soon as its Favorite Son has made 
use of them. In truth, very little of 
this can be pinned down and copper- 
riveted, because what the senator 








has, for the most part, is promises 
and expressions of good will—and 
few things in life are as evanescent 
as the assurances of a politician at 
the approach of an election. Which 
is why political analyses are so stud- 
ded with ifs, buts, and howevers. 


Of Men and Machines 


What can the candidate do to 
strengthen and expand this shaky 
bridgehead? Deep strategy is sup- 
posed to set in at this point, and 
campaign managers are likened to 
field marshals, chess champions, foot- 
ball coaches, and the Earl of War- 
wick. But for pinning down in ad- 
vance the votes of four or five 
hundred slippery delegates, who will 
be trying in a moment of high 
hysteria to act at once for their own 
advantage, the interest of their 
leaders, the success of the party, and 
presumably the good of the country 
—for such an object as that, strategy 
is not much more meaningful than 
it is at Monte Carlo. 

Players like James A. Farley have 
introduced some system. They have 
shown what can be done by hard 
travel, the cultivation of state and 
local leaders at private dinners, in- 
tensive backslapping, follow-up let- 
ters, flattering attentions from the 
candidate himself, and the hint of 
rewards to come. But the number of 
possible combinations, shifts, pres- 
sures, and human failures that are 
involved in the process would have a 
Univac playing hunches. And that is 
just what the campaign managers do. 
It is a game that even the masters 
play by ear. If they win, they are 
strategists; if not, they are bunglers. 
Nobody really knows which until the 
balloting is over. 

Soon after a candidate sets out 
in quest of delegates, whether openly 
and ebulliently or only in a stage 
whisper, you will begin hearing 
about his “machine,” which pre- 
sumably he has thrown togethei 
overnight. Journalists will report, 
according to their several lights, that 
it is “rolling” or “creaking badly” 
or “racing ahead” or “stalled.” You 
may accordingly get the impression 
of a great, complex, well-oiled or- 
ganization, with skilled hands in all 
parts of the country moving swiftly 
about their tasks under crisp direc- 
tion from a central command. 

Nothing could be dreamier. A 
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candidate’s pre-convention organiza- 
tion is as streamlined as a P.-T.A. 
covered-dish supper, where everyone 
is strenuously helpful but half the 
mothers turn up with macaroni salad 
and the coffee committee forgets to 
bring the pot. 

Usually, the central “machine” re- 
mains what it was at the start, a 
small task force, made up of the 
candidate’s five or six top aides, with 
important individuals called in from 
time to time for specific jobs. If the 
campaign board of strategy gets big- 
ger than that, Farley says, you get 
too much talk and too little ac- 
tion. Besides, you are likely to find 
your secret plans spread all over the 
press, because for the knowing wink 
and the happily shared confidence 
there is no one to match an amateur 
kingmaker engaged in clever strata- 
gems. Below the top, however, there 
are scores of lesser “machines” in 
states, counties, and towns. These 
are an indispensable source of 
strength and an inevitable source of 
confuson. 

One of the chief functions of the 
candidate’s lieutenants is to dash 
about the country sparking this kind 
of organized activity for their man. 
It is up to them to fire the enthiu- 
siasm of district leaders and county 
leaders, of state chairmen and na- 
tional committeemen. But once a 
local organization is launched, it is 
up to the leader to carry on, accord- 
ing to the quirks and special require- 
ments of his area. He does what he 
sees fit, and he may or may not keep 
headquarters posted on his tactics. 
Naturally, what an organizer for 
Humphedy in Alabama sees fit to do 
may seem highly inappropriate to 
his counterpart in New Jersey, espe- 
cially where the candidate’s stand on 
issues is concerned. 

For the most part, this reliance on 
home talent is inescapable, because 
the ins and outs of politics, the 
nuances of local relationships, are 
so intricate that no outside organizer 
can expect to whirl into a com- 
munity and do all the right things. 
He would have to know, and be able 
to side-step, all the petty feuds, show 
a nice appreciation of all the per- 
sonality clashes and conflicting ambi- 
tions, and generally master the 
patterns of a hundred local Vanity 
Fairs. A mistake can cost the sup- 
port of a county leader here, a 
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district leader there, an influential 
newspaper publisher, or an even 
more influential banker. And, often 
enough, it is their voices that prevail 
in the precinct caucuses and the dis- 
trict conventions, especially where 
the party is out of power in the 
state and there is no governor to use 
the lever of patronage. 

Where the party is in power, of 
course, there is nothing like getting 
the governor sold, early and enthusi- 
astically, on your candidate. A bevy 
of governors put over Eisenhower in 
1952, while the weight of Congres- 
sional Republicans was with Taft. 
But their early commitment was un- 
usual, More often the governors are 
cagey, preferring to be courted right 
up to the last minute. The rewards 
of early commitment may be greater 
—Cabinet or White House posts, as a 
rule—but so is the gamble. 


peng ENOUGH, when all the 
work has been done on this 
phase of the operation, the candidate 
cannot be at all sure that delega- 
tions in his corner will really stay 
there. They may be friendly, they 
may even have been selected with 
his candidacy in mind, but to be 
firmly pinned down even for a single 
ballot they usually have to be offi- 
cially instructed to vote for him by 
their state conventions. Whether or 
not he should push this far is a 
touchy question. 

Campaign managers are not, of 
course, without means of persuasion. 
Farley, for example, promised the 
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Indiana delegation that if it pledged 
itself in advance to the Roosevelt 
cause in 1932, one of its members 
could count on the chairmanship of 
a key committee at the convention. 
Leaders were impressed by his assur- 
ance that those who delivered the 
votes needed to clinch the nomina- 


tion “would be very pleasantly re- 
membered,” and he was as good as 
his word. On those who worked for 
Roosevelt when the issue was still in 
doubt, he was later to bestow the 
degree of F.R.B.C. (For Roosevelt 
Before Chicago), an honor that for 
many years entitled its holders to 
special consideration in Washington 
in the way of jobs and other official 
attentions. The procedure was stand- 
ard, of course, going back to the 
youth of the Republic. Farley was 
just franker than most. 


Voice of the People 

It was to get away from this tradi- 
tional bargaining that political re- 
formers early in the century came up 
with the idea of the Presidential 
primary. Enrolled Democrats in a 
state would elect a slate of delegates 
committed to a particular candidate 
for President, and Republican voters 
would do likewise. The people would 
speak, and the party bosses would 
carry out their wishes. But even 
more than the schemes of average 
mice and men, the schemes of re- 
formers gang aft agley. Certainly this 
one did. A half century later, Harry 
Truman was to call the primaries 
“eyewash,” which is one of the 
kinder expressions that have been 
used to describe them. 

As they stand today, the Presiden- 
tial primaries are a jungle, which the 
casual reader happily need not ex- 
plore. Limiting ourselves to a quick 
flight over the terrain, we find that 
seventeen states have them in one 
form or another, no two exactly 
alike. Some offer you a list of names, 
probably all unfamiliar, of proposed 
delegates, but they dqn’t tell you 
which Presidential candidate each 
prefers. In other states you are given 
that useful information, but the 
Presidential candidate you want does 
not appear on the ballot, probably 
because he didn’t choose to enter 
your particular state’s primary. In 
most cases the candidate has to give 
his consent, but in one state even 
his enemies can put him on the bal- 
lot—and they will if they feel sure 
enough of beating him. 

In some primaries the voters can 
express a direct preference for a 
Presidential candidate, and the elect- 
ed delegates are then bound to vote 
for the winner when they get to the 
convention. In others the preferen- 
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tial primary is passed off as a mere 
popularity poll or “beauty contest,” 
and at the convention the elected 
delegates support anyone they, or 
their leaders, feel like supporting. 

To vote in some states’ primaries 
you have to make an avowal of sorts, 
indicating that you are a regular 
Republican (or Democrat) and there- 
fore entitled to a voice in picking 
the party's standard-bearer. In others 
no questions are asked. As a Demo- 
crat you can help choose the Re- 
publicans’ Presidential candidate in 
the primary and then, in November, 
vote for the Democratic nominee. 
And a Republican may, of course, 
return the compliment. 

There are many more complica- 
tions, and if the reader is interested 
or masochistic, he can get the lush 
details from academic studies of the 
subject. If he is not, he will at least 
have gathered that the primaries, as 
presently ordered, are a promiscuous 
sort of thing, a poor index to public 
sentiment in the states that have 
them and no index at all to national 
sentiment. 

What is more ironic, no matter 
how well a candidate does in the 
primaries, he cannot turn his suc- 
cesses to much account at the con- 
vention. Experience, in fact, has 
been to the contrary. Kefauver went 
into fifteen of the sixteen primaries 
held in 1952, winning all but three 
of them. Out of some 4,600,000 
Democratic votes cast in these affairs, 
he received 3,140,000, and arrived at 
the convention with 340 votes in his 
corner. But after two ballots, his 
following fell apart and the nomina- 
tion went to Stevenson, who had not 
lifted a finger. The fingers of some 
highly influential leaders had been 
lifted for him, and they proved much 
more effective than primaries. The 
fact is that, until Stassen, Taft, 
Dewey, and Kefauver made it fash- 
ionable in recent years, candidates 
never did much campaigning in the 
primaries at all. It’s a new phase and 
probably a passing one. 

Why should a candidate bother 
with the primaries? To do the thing 
right requires the stamina of a bull 
elephant, at least six months of time 
-with the ardors of a regular elec- 
tion campaign still ahead if he 
wins—and great gobs of cash. Look- 
ing back at his 1952 performance, 
Kefauver said, “There were days 
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when I just didn’t think I could last 
out until Chicago.” He did, only to 
leave that city with nothing to show 
for his pains but a personal deficit 
reported to have run to $36,000. 


——— it seems, plunge into 
this “meat grinder,” as Eric 
Sevareid has called it, for two 
reasons. One is that it is an excellent 
way for a comparative unknown to 
get a quick build-up. The primary 
has become a device for keeping a 
candidate in the public eye, enabling 
him to display his prowess in all the 
vote-getting arts and providing a 
national platform for his every 
utterance. 

By the time Kefauver had trudged 
the sidewalks of New Hampshire’s 
small towns, from the Canadian bor- 
der to Massachusetts, introducing 
himself to everyone in sight, he had 
built up a national suspense over a 


primary of no intrinsic importance. 
It was a harrowing ordeal, but it 
made for good newspaper copy. In 
one town he approached a sidewalk 
group with the usual outstretched 
hand and the greeting “I'm Estes 
Kefauver. I'm running for President 
—how'm I doing here?” only to be 
told: “You're doing fine here, but 
you'd better get back across the line 
to New Hampshire—this is Ver- 
mont.”” He had been given only an 
outside chance to snatch a single 
delegate from Harry Truman, who, 
still uncertain about running again, 
had casually allowed his name to be 
entered in the same primary. When 
the hand-pumping Tennessean won 
all twelve of the state’s delegates, he 
had made an enemy of the President 
of the United States and a national 
reputation. 

The second reason a candidate 
may decide to go through the “meat 
grinder” is the possibility it offers 





him of eliminating a rival in a single 
key primary. If he manages to lure, 
challenge, or cajole a major oppo- 
nent into just the right battle, he 
can hope to put him out of the race 
overnight. For if winning a dozen 
primaries cannot by itself win you 
the nomination, losing one can be 
quick death. Willkie’s chance for a 
second nomination, and a political 
future, disappeared overnight when 
he lost the Wisconsin primary to 
Dewey in 1944. No one pretended 
that Wisconsin, with its lingering 
isolationism, was representative ol 
the nation, and internationalist sen- 
timent among its organization Re 
publicans—the kind who show up at 
primaries—was largely pre-empted by 
Harold Stassen, from the neighbor- 
ing state of Minnesota. Clearly, 
Willkie should have written Wis- 
consin off and kept out of there, but 
by then he was a man with a One 
World mission, and he made Wis- 
consin his first test of the year. When 
he lost, he was told he was through, 
and he believed it. Four years later, 
Stassen met a similar fate when 
Dewey beat him, narrowly and on 
a side issue, in the Oregon primary. 
Oregon's eighteen votes were hardly 
crucial, but Stassen was finished all 
the same. 

It is this irrationality, this wild] 
exaggerated emphasis on the “psy- 
chology” of a single defeat, that 
makes the Presidential primaries a 
doubtful improvement on the old 
caucus-convention system. In the 
spring of an election year, an isolated 
contest between two Front-Runners 
gets attention and publicity far out 
of proportion to the real meaning 
of the contest. The press plays it up. 
the dopesters analyze it from all pos- 
sible angles, and the _ politicians 
themselves go into a spasm of calcu- 
lation. They know that a single pri- 
mary or even a batch of them cannot 
possibly be a valid test of a candi- 
date’s national appeal; but they 
know, too, that convention delegates, 
in their passion for nominating a 
potential winner, are jittery about 
a candidate who comes to them with 
even the synthetic scent of a loser. 
The delegates’ solemn creed is “Why 
take a chance?” 

Most Willing Compromises, o1 
Third Men, like nothing better than 
to see two Front-Runners slug it out 
in these preliminaries. Sometimes 
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their supporters will even give covert 
help to one or the other, just to keep 
things simmering. But there are 
those among them who take the op- 
posite tack. It is safer, their reason- 
ing runs, to have Favorite Sons pre- 
empt as many important primaries 
as possible and make them meaning- 
less. Without dramatic contests, the 
Front-Runners are denied the build- 
up they need, to say nothing of 
sensational victories. Better still, the 
more delegations that arrive at the 
convention committed to Favorite 
Sons, the less chance a Front-Runner 
has of scooping up a majority on an 
early ballot—and the more ballots 
required, the better the atmosphere 
for a compromise candidate. 

To the Front-Runner himself, the 
primaries present hard choices and 
delicate questions: Is it better to keep 
out of a tough primary than risk a 
psychologically dangerous defeat? 
Refusing to accept a challenge might 
convey a weakness just as dangerous. 
Can he dodge such a fight without 
seeming to, by encouraging a friend- 
ly governor or senator to run as a 
Favorite Son? Possibly, but it’s not 
always easy to find such a willing 
stalking-horse. Besides, an opponent 
is sure to make a righteous row 
about so obvious a perversion of the 
primary. Should the opponent, 
blocked from a likely primary vic- 
tory, then challenge the Favorite 
Son, against all the courtesy rules 
of the game? It’s been done, and 
might be worth the risk of making 
an enemy of him—if he’s not too 
strong. 


HE REFORMERS who devised the 

Presidential primary had no 
such questions in mind. They 
thought they had a simple system 
for giving the party rank and file a 
voice in choosing their Presidential 
candidate. But the primaries have 
come down to such intricate maneu- 
vering and manipulating, such arti- 
ficial tests on selected battlegrounds, 
that the element of reform has be- 
come hardly noticeable. As _ they 
stand now, these pick-and-choose 
contests, with variations in rules that 
would baffle a Philadelphia lawyer, 
serve largely to turn the pre-conven- 
tion campaign into a combination of 
chess, poker, and astrology—diverting 
but not to be taken for political 
science. 
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The ‘Debate’ on Defense 


DEAN ACHESON 


} pw PRESS tells us that we are hav- 

ing a “debate” on the adequacy 
of our national defense as provided 
in the Eisenhower budgets. But are 
we? Surely there is a lot of talk; but 
is it a debate? A debate is a discus- 
sion of an issue in which those dis- 
cussing it make points relevant to the 
issue. Ordinary chatter isn’t a debate. 
So let’s see what is being said. 

We start out with a clear enough 
charge made by the Democrats: The 
design and size of the Eisenhower 
defense effort is inadequate to meet 
the dangers that face the nation. 

To this charge the administration 
replies: Our nuclear striking power 
(largely manned bombers) is the 
strongest today in the world; this is 
an effective deterrent. 

Now, it may well be true that our 
Strategic Air Command is the strong- 
est nuclear force in the world. But 
that is small comfort if a Russian 
nuclear strike could destroy it. If it 
can be destroyed by a Russian first 
strike, then what looks like a strong 
nuclear force is really radioactive 
dust when the Russians choose to 
make it so. 

At this point General Power of the 
Strategic Air Command makes his 
contribution. The Russians, he says, 
with 300 missiles, of which only 150 
need to be intercontinental ones, 
could destroy his command. They 


either have or soon could have these 
missiles. 

The Secretary of Defense replies 
that, by reason of new intelligence 
estimates, we believe the Russians do 
not have the necessary missiles and 
do not intend to produce them fast 
enough. He does not deny that if 
they have them, or if they produce 
them, they could then do what Gen- 
eral Power had stated. 

The President adds that he knows 
more about defense matters than al- 
most anyone else and that “our de- 
fense is not only strong, it is awe- 
some, and it is respected elsewhere.” 
He goes on to say that all this talk 
about our alleged deficiencies—that 
is, the “debate” on defense—is most 
harmful. 

The Vice-President elevates and 
enlightens the discussion by saying 
that the Democrats are playing a 
“numbers game.” So far, one notes, 
there has been no relevant contribu- 
tion since General Power’s uncon- 
tradicted statement. 

Then comes Mr. Allen Dulles, of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, to 
explain Secretary Gates’s new intelli- 
gence estimates. They mean, so Mr. 
Joseph Alsop interprets Mr. Dulles, 
that an appraisal, not shared by the 
Air Force, of the information we 
have gleaned is that at present the 
Russians do not have the missiles, 
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launching crews, and launching pads 
to get off the 300 missiles mentioned 
by General Power. So far as we know 
their plans, they do not appear to be 
going to produce all of these com- 
ponents this year. 

Note: No one has asserted that the 
Russians could not, if they chose to 
do so, produce these components. 


y gee stock then of the uncon- 
tradicted assertions, what have 
we got left? It is most interesting. As 
of the immediate present, we have a 
nuclear striking force as powerful as 
or more powerful than that of the 
Soviet Union. But the Russians 
could destroy all or most of this force 
by a first strike if they had in the 
neighborhood of 300 missiles, 150 of 
which were ICBMs, and the crews 
and pads to launch them. Most of 
our intelligence people think that 
they do not have these now and, at 
the present rate of production, won't 
have them this year. The Air Force 
disagrees. No one claims that they 
could not have sufficient missiles, 
crews, and pads soon if they wanted 
to make the effort to get them. In 
other words, they can have the ca- 
pability of destroying sac if they 
want it, unless we take countersteps 


which the administration does not 
propose to take. 

Now add other uncontroverted 
facts: 


1) The sac bases are not construct- 
ed for defense against missile attack. 

2) They have no warning or detec- 
tion system against missiles. 

3) We have no anti-missile missile. 

1) Sac is not on air alert, and funds 
asked for this purpose are one-fifth 
to one-tenth the amount necessary. 

5) We have, practically, no civilian 
defense program, including city evac- 
uation and fallout shelter—whereas 
the Soviet Union has a good start on 
one, 

What does all this mean? It means 
that we have what the administra- 
tion says it does not want, since it 
would be “unthinkable” to use: a 
first-strike capability. We do not have 
what the administration purports to 
want: a secure second-strike or de- 
terrent capability. Therefore, the 
present “debate” on defense leaves 
unanswered the charge that the de- 
sign and size of the Eisenhower de- 
fense effort is inadequate to meet 
the dangers that face the nation. 
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What the President Won’t See 


In South America 


SAMUEL 


| panary Europe is so much nearer, 
and so much easier to visit, rela- 
tively few American tourists ever get 
to the Latin-American countries on 
President Eisenhower's itinerary— 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Uru- 
guay. Those who do generally see 
only the attractive tourist-folder side 
of life in the big cities: the modern 
airports, the expensive hotels, the 
impressive new buildings. No Ameri- 
can city is as immaculate as the cen- 
tral part of Lima, where the streets 
are swept twice a day; no bathing 
place is as spectacularly beautiful as 
Rio's Copacabana beach, where the 
mountains march right down to the 
sea; few shopping centers are as mod- 
ern or as up-to-date as Florida Street 
in Buenos Aires. 

Despite their frequent requests for 
economic aid, Latin-American gov- 
ernments are much too proud to 
show their visitors the poverty that 
lurks just a short distance away from 
the wide avenues and the gleaming 
new buildings. Most tourists, espe- 
cially those on diplomatic good-will 
trips, see only the brightest spots in 
a continent racked by disease, illit- 
eracy, and hunger. 

The contrast between wealth and 
hidden poverty is sharpest of all in 
Argentina’s capital, Buenos Aires, 
which is the largest city in the South- 


SHAPIRO 


ern Hemisphere and the ninth larg- 
est in the world. The avenues that 
radiate out from the Plaza de la 
Republica (one of them, Avenida 9 
de Julio, the widest in the world) 
are well-paved, clean, and lined with 
thousands of impressive if somewhat 
old-fashioned office buildings, shops, 
department stores, theaters, apart- 
ment houses, and hotels. The hurry- 
ing, well-dressed crowds in the streets 
make it easy to understand why the 
Argentines have often been called 
the Yankees of South America. 


Villa Diablo 


A few miles away, however, in the 
Cinturén de la Miseria (Belt of Mis- 
ery) that surrounds the central city, 
more than a million people live in 
abject poverty, with filthy mud 
streets, the stench of the packing 
plants, and ragged, barefoot chil- 
dren. It was from the suburbs of 
Quilmes, Lanus, the Boca, and Ave- 
llaneda, where many thousands still 
live in shacks improvised of tin plate 
and packing cases, without light, 
heat, or running water, that Juan and 
Evita Perén summoned forth their 
mobs of “shirtless ones.” By spending 
the accumulated foreign reserves of 
the war and postwar periods, the 
general gave the descamisados a 


higher living standard than they had 


THE REPORTER 

















ever enjoyed; he and his aides wasted 
and stole immense sums, but they 
also paved many streets in the poorer 
districts, and built schools, workers’ 
housing, and recreation halls where 
these had been unknown before. The 
misery of these slum dwellers has not 
been alleviated by President Arturo 
Frondizi’s austerity program and it 
contributes heavily to the Argentine 
government’s political instability 
and recurrent crises. 

Poor as they are, Argentine work- 
ers at least eat fairly well. Despite 
inflation and low wages, the average 
Argentine ate 144 pounds of beef 
last year, as compared with fifty-five 
pounds in Germany and _ twelve 
pounds in Italy. Elsewhere in the 
environs of South America’s capitals, 
outright hunger is added to cold, 
filth, and wretched housing. 

In Brazil’s capital, Rio de Janeiro, 
where the miserable shacks of the 
“favella” climb up the lower slopes 
of the lovely green mountains, in- 
flation has driven the cruzeiro above 
two hundred to the dollar; President 
Juscelino Kubitschek’s hesitant ef- 
forts at price control have sporadical- 
ly driven such staples as rice and 
beans from the shops. Montevideo, 
the Uruguayan capital, was once the 
showpiece of South American democ- 
racy, but it also has been scourged 
by economic dislocation; thousands 
of workers lost their jobs when the 
two U.S.-owned meat-packing plants 
shut down. In the slums of Lima, 
Peru, families of ten and twelve 
people sleep in a single room; homes 
are unheated despite the damp, 
chilly winter; malnutrition is nor- 
mal; and the tuberculosis rate is 
one of the highest in the world. The 
worst slum in the hemisphere is 
probably Asuncién’s Villa Diablo, 
where the brutality of the Para- 
guayan dictatorship is added to 
grinding, hopeless poverty. 


| THE COUNTRYSIDE conditions are 
just as bad or worse. In the prov- 
ince of Salta, in the Argentine sugar 
district, Indian laborers are paid 
sixty-two cents a day (thirty-nine 
cents for women) during the part of 
the year when there is work. They 
try to save money by chewing on 
sugar-cane stalks instead of buying 
food; they live in huts made of cane 
and straw, and drink water from 
filthy irrigation ditches. The planta- 
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tion manager shrugs his shoulders 
and says, “They are Indians, they 
don’t know any better.” In the high- 
land districts of Peru there are vil- 
lages where even the mayor goes 
barefoot and lives in an unheated 
hut with a dirt floor; the average 
diet offers less than two thousand 
calories a day; and eighty per cent of 
the adults are illiterate. The situa- 
tion in Bolivia, as a result of the 
slump in tin and the dislocations 
brought about by breaking up the 
old landed estates, is desperate; thou- 
sands are kept from starvation only 
by regular distribution of American 
surplus foodstuffs. 

For the rural and urban poor 
alike, the recent democratic revolu- 
tions in Latin America have meant 
little improvement. Dictators like 
Argentine’s Perén and Peru’s Odria, 
for all their economic incompetence, 





made some demagogic effort to bene- 
fit the poorest classes in society. 
Since the dictators looted the treas- 
uries and wrecked the economies, 
however, the living standards under 
their democratic successors have 
actually declined. Falling prices and 
restricted markets for coffee, tin, oil, 
wool, and other commodities with 
which Latin America pays for its 
imports have made the situation even 
more desperate. The result has been 
a dangerously widespread feeling 
that democracy means more rather 
than less hunger. The resulting wave 
of resentment against the United 
States found expression in the stones 
and saliva showered on Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

The American visitor who remains 
long enough to become acquainted 
with this state of affairs finds him- 
self wondering why it has come 


about. Poverty in older countries can 
be partially explained in terms of 
overcrowding, of too many people 
trying to scratch a living out of the 
same exhausted earth. But the popu- 
lation of South America is only a 
little larger than that of the United 
States, and it is spread over an area 
more than twice as large. Except for 
some special areas like Haiti and 
Puerto Rico, Latin Americans are 
far from overcrowded; they have con- 
siderable mineral wealth, and can 
produce a long list of agricultural! 
products valuable in international 
trade—coffee, cocoa, rubber, tropical 
hardwoods, cotton, wheat, beef, cit- 
rus. Why then do so many millions 
live in misery amid such wealth? 


Wrong Shape, Wrong Start 


There is no getting around the 
fact that in a number of respects 
South America is simply unlucky. 
To begin with, the whole continent 
is shaped wrong, with the widest 
expanses in the huge and practical- 
ly useless Amazon basin, and com- 
paratively thin, tapering sections in 
the temperate zones. The Andes are 
much more inhospitable than the 
Rockies, and almost impossible to 
settle; areas along the west coast con- 
tain some of the driest deserts in the 
world. The continent has varied 
mineral resources, but for the most 
part lacks the essential coal and iron; 
where these do exist, they are gener- 
ally located too far apart to be eco- 
nomically useful. 

Added to these physical handicaps 
are political ones. The United States 
very early in its history developed a 
stable, workable government, with a 
reliable currency, freedom of in- 
ternal trade, property guarantees, 
and freedom of enterprise. But Latin 
America, after the revolutions of 
1810-1824, speedily fell apart into 
more than a dozen unstable inde- 
pendent entities, at war within them- 
selves and with each other. Almost 
without exception, the history of 
every country below the Rio Grande 
is a dismal record of caudillos, revo- 
lutions, and wars. Under these un- 
settling circumstances, the rapid de- 
velopment that characterized the 
U.S. economy could not take place. 

These political troubles persist to 
the present day. Tariffs, import 
quotas, exchange controls, and poor 

(Continued on page 32) 
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2336. OUR FRIEND JAMES JOYCE. By Padraic & 
Mary Colum. Here is Joyce the man as well as 
the literary genius—an informal Pub. at $4.00 J two 
who knew him for many years. 


00 

7365. THE PRAEGER PICTURE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF ART. & new and exciting reference work; a 
cc ve, one-volume, pictorial en- 
cyclopedia; a really handsome book, manufactured 
according to the highest production ‘standards, con- 
taining everything you need to know about all the 
visual arts—painting, sculpture, architecture, graphic 
arts, furniture, ceramics, jewelry, etc. This k 
provides a complete survey of art by periods; studies 
of the interplay of artistic and social, cultural and 
historical forces; authoritative articles on specific 
subjects; biographical and critical material; a com- 
prehensive index of more than 5,000 names and 
technical terms. Approximately 600 pages, 200 fuli- 
page, full-color plates, 400 black-and-white illustra. 
tions. Pub. at $17.50. Only 9.95 
2124. Rnd. Female | Celestia! 
ond Humon: VENUS CASTINA. By C. g Bullie:. 
Illus. by Alexander King. The roster of famous 
—- who appear here stretches from ancient 
reece to the present and includes degenerate em 
perors, noted warriors, gentle priests, renowned men 
of letters, heroes, statesmen and even a few gods 
and demi-gods, This is an exact reprint, complete 
and unexpurgated, of the famous limited edition— 
long out of print—originally published at we r 








1933. Albert Camus: EXILE AND THE KING- 
DOM. A brilliant work of fiction by the Nobel 
Prize author, a book of extraordinary intensity 
that concerns a wer aspects of man’s a 
exile. Pub. at 50. ly 











2338. UNDOUBTED — A_ Pictorial Biog- 
raphy of Queen Elizabeth Ii of England. Com- 
iled & designed by H. Ted ae & Loudon 
ainthill. A gorgeously illustrated book—page after 
page of magnificent photogravure plus 16 plates in 
full color—that captures the brilliance and pageantry 
of the Queen and the charm of the woman; a pic- 
ture biography of her background, childhood, 
coronation and reign. 10” x 1212”. Pub. at $15.00. 
Only 3.95 
2353. FIVE PENS IN HAND. By Robert Graves. 
Lectures, critical and casual essays, stories, poetry 
and historical footnotes by the well-known 
and author. Pub. a $4.50. Only 1.49 
1894. THE LIVELIEST ART: A Panoramic History 
of the Movies. By Arthur Knight. A sweeping and 
spirited account of the development of the art of 
motion pictures from nickelodeon to wide screen, 
filled with details about all the notable films, screen 
rsonalities and one artists of a colorful art 
= Illus. Pub. at $7.50 Only 1.98 
THE COLLEGE YEARS. Ed. by A. C. Spec- 
— 4 A big 512-page, 7” x 10” volume that 
wonderfully captures the full essence of “the col- 
lege years’ in prose, try, drawings and photos; 
a lively, exciting collection showing college life 
from the 13th century to the present—authors range 
from Chaucer to Max Shulman and illustrators in- 
clude Winslow Homer and John Held, _ Jr. 


Pub. at $7.95. nly 2. 
6293. SARTRE—BEING AND NOTHINGNESS. 
Trans. & intro. by Hazel E. Barnes. Available for 
the first time in English, Jean-Paul Sartre's major 
Opus is a sime qua mon for understanding Exis- 
tentialism and its importance as one of the leading 
philosophical movements of the 20th Come. © Over 
00 PR Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.98 
2354. Edmund Wilson—THE AMERICAN EARTH- 
UAKE: A Documentary of the Jaz Age, the 
reat Depression and the New Deal. vivid, 
personal account of the social and_ political scene in 
America in the By and irties. 640 pp. 
Hardbound. Pub. Only 1.49 
2162. A. J. LiEBLING—-NORMANDY REVISITED. 
The “New Yorker's’ wittiest reporter-at-large re- 
awakens memories of the liberation—dancing in 
the streets, Calvados brandy and French cuisine, the 
people then and now. Recommended! Pub. at $3.95. 
Only 1.00 
1838. Ae neg Pictures for Mage- 
zines and Newspapers. By Arthur Rothstein. A 
complete survey of an important field in photog- 
raphy, set down in fully informative, completely 
professional terms, illustrated with over 200 out- 
standing news and feature photos and a complete 
photo-essay from Look, with a behind-the-scenes ac- 
count of how it was made, Pub. at $5.95. 
Only 1.98 





2348. THE CHARLES M. RUSSELL BOOK. By 
Harold McCracken. Here is the biggest and 
best collection of the work of one of the 
West's most famous artists—35 full-color paint- 
ines, many of them double-page s reads, and 
over 180 drawi This is not only the most 
comprehensive ublished collection 2 Russell's 
work, but is he a com lete ibe at $33.30 of his 
colorful life. 101%4” x 1314". Pub. at $ x? 














2355. THE ART OF POLITICS. By Rexford Guy 
Tugwell. A fascinating study in practical politics 

ed on the careers of Franklin Roosevelt, Luis 
Munoz-Marin and Fiorello LaGuardia, three men 
who knew that the first job of a politician is to gc 
elected. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.49 
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2101. SOFT SKIES OF FRANCE. By - eo , 
nerlain. A . = 





h vers, vi . 

et against French skies and captured by Mr. Cham- 
verlain's = wre 140 “ 
{$22, MODEL IN MOVEMENT. Hy John Everard. 


ippine, walking, etc. - 
TEE THe GARDENS IN THE ROYAL PARK AT 
WINDSOR. By Lanning Roper. 45 full-color illus- 
rations and 59 black-and-white pictures of the 
vnost beautiful gardens in the world—the Royal 
Park at Windsor. Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.95 
?.662. ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. An cye- 
catching silk screen reproduction of a Russian icon, 
ff the School of Novgorod, dating from the first 
half of the 15th century. The stylized figure of 
rhe saint in a flowi red cape stands out dramat- 
cally against the gol f id and the white 
charger, astride the brown, coiled dragon, both of 
which are quaintly primitive in their representa- 
ion. 30” high x 24” wide. Special 4.95 
1795. THOUGHT AND CHARACTER WILLIAM 
JAMES. By Ralph Barton Perry. The author's own 
ne-volume version of the monumental Pulitzer 
Prize winning biography of the great American 
philosopher and pioneer psychologist—for scope 
ind insight of scholarship, one of the truly TS 
works our century. Special 1.98 
2368. THE MONKEY KINGDOM. By Ivan T. Sander- 
on. A lively and expere introduction to the 
primates, from tarsiers, lemurs and marmosets to 
apes and man, written by one of the world’s fore- 
most zoologists and ee illustrated with 9 
maps, 12 drawings a a wey son" 35 
are i lor, 814" x a . a 95. 
a waoe $aiy2% 
1839. CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY D : 
ew for Parents. By Josef A. Schneider. 
A book that reveals all the elements of psychology 
and camera technique that help amateurs make en- 
gaging and heart-warming pictures of children— 
color and black-and-white, movies and stills. 4 
illustrated. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1 








Nathon "s Own Story: LIFE 
PLUS 99 YEARS. An dinary b 


raphy that follows one of the country’s most 
celebrated criminals from the murder of Bobby 
Franks through his years of prison rehabilita- 


tion. Pub. at $5.50. Only 1.00 

















9844. A Handbook of MUSHROOMS. By A. Pilat 
& O. Usak. A book that describes in clear, unam- 
biguous detail more than 90 different species, the 
best of the edible kinds as well as the highly 
isonous ones—complementing the text are 94 
Full-color plates, showing each species at different 
stages of growth and from different aspects—there 
is also detailed information on choosing and cook- 
ing mushrooms. cial 1.49 
2343. THE GERSHWIN YEARS. By Edward Jab- 
lonski & Lawrence D. Stewart. A_ wonderfully il- 
lustrated treasure chest of the Gershwin years: 
George and Ira’s lives, a study of their work and 
a fresh view of the 1920's and 1930's. 
Pub. at $6.95. Only 2.49 
9972. THE PROBLEM OF HOMOSEXUALITY. By 
Charles Berg, M.D. & Clifford Allen, M.D. An 
authoritative work by two world famous psychia- 
trists that discusses and analyzes the nature, cause 
and treatment of homosexuality, and its psycho- 
logical and psychopathological foundations. 
Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98 
oom. LOVE gi Ay ba : ~ Pe 
de Rougemont. Revi and enlar, ition is 
classic study of “ rise, decline fall of the 
Love Affair’ —the - paradox of socially ac- 
ce marraige i romantic, passionate e¢xtra- 
mo mh love. Reviews the folklore and literature of 
love—Tristan, Don Juan, de Sade and others—and 
analyzes the problems of marriage and fidelity today. 
Pub, at $4.50. Only 2.98 
2131. BRIGHT WHEELS ROLLING. By James Mel- 
ton & Ken Purdy. The story of the world’s great 
antique cars and an almost-for, era of bi 
elegance on wheels, taken from America’s most 
famous colection. The James Melton Autorama. 
Here is an abundance of fascinating material about 
early gas, electric and steam-driven cars, illustrated 
with 60 photos. Pub. at $4.50. y 1.98 
2331. MAN ON HIS ISLAND. By James S. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. The story of a young man who did 
what so many dream of—-sailed to the South Seas 
and to adventure around the world. A 4 and an 
iventure in ding. Photos. Pub. at $3.95. 
Only 1.49 
2180. THE TITANS. By Andre Maurois. The fasci- 
nating story of Dumas grandpere, pere and fils, 
threes ular talents with enormous appetites 
for living; a p00-pags biography in the grand 
5.95. 


style. Illus. Pub. at Oniy 1.98 
2422. NEW LIVES FOR OLD. By Mar; Mead. 
A renowned anthropologist examines cultural 
transformation of the Manus of New Guinea, a 
civilization evolved from Age existence to 
Air Aee living—in just 25 years! Every detail of 
their lives, from government to sex taboos, comes 
wnder Miss. Mead’s skillful scrutiny. T!lus. 

Pub. @ $6.75. Only 2.98 





2372. IN THE REALM OF TERROR: Eight Haunt- 
ing Tales. By Algernon Blackwood. These outstand- 
ing stories of the uncanny, by one of the greatest 
masters of the genre, are the most im ive 
examples of his art. Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.00 
2126. SCULPTURE INSIDE AND OUT. By Malvina 
Hoffman. 276 illustrations. The famous standard 
book on the art of sculpture, including a compre- 
hensive historical survey, personal experience with 
world famous sculptors, and a thorough presenta- 
tion hods and techniques; with practical sug- 
gestions for modeling, carving, and the treatment of 
materials. Pub. at $8.50. Only 2.98 
1874. COLONIAL CIVILIZATION OF NORTH 
AMERICA: 1607-1763. Louis B. Wright. A 
penetrating look at America’s European heritage, the 
change Old Wo 





rid traditions underwent across the 
Adlantic, and how two centuries transformed Euro- 


n settlers into Americans. Many old maps and 
condaen. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 


2484. & Stewart Alsop: THE REPORT- 
ER'S TRADE. A top ting team writes about the 
techniques of their craft, presents the record of the 
first twelve post-war years and pleads eloquent! 
for governmental candor. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1. 

2459. THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT. By Mon- 
tague Summers. A remarkable account of the Roman 
Catholic Church's attitude toward witchcraft, written 
by a Catholic priest and scholar who sincerely be- 
lieved in the existence of Satan and his co ' 
Pub, at $6.00. Only 3.88 





2443. A PROPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY: 
The Triumphs ond Defeats of Adiai E. Steven- 
son. By Kenneth S. Davis. A 
of the man who may yet be the 
for the 1960 presidential elections. A complete 
biography of Stevenson as midwestern boy, law- 
yer, politician and intellectual. Special 1.45 


netrating study 
tatic choice 











2352. THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF PARIS 
AND THE PARISIANS. Ed. by Robert Laffont. 
A superb tribute to the world’s most beautiful 
city and its colorful inhabitants—over 900 pic- 
tures, many in full color, including paintings, 
drawings, photos, prints and maps, point up 
the beauty and gaiety of this most loved, most 
visited, most remembered city. 942” x 12”. 

Pub. at $20.00. Only 6.95 











P-646. WINSLOW HOMER WATERCOLORS. Ma- 
rine paintings of superlative beauty, faithfully re- 
produced from the Metropol M 
—tropical seas, gathering storms, etc. 15” x 184” 
refolio. Set of six, special 2.98 
Baie. AARON COPLAND. By A. Berger. A de- 
finitive portrait of lern America’s most in- 
fluential composer. Fascinating backgrounds on his 
early Paris studies, friendships, wit Koussevitzky, 
Roy Harris, Leonard Bernstein, Harold Clurman, 
and a masterly analysis of his Billy the Kid ballet 
suite, the revolutionary piano concerto, his many 
compositions for stage and films, etc. Contains com- 
plete list of his works. Illus. Pub. 4 ie 
¥ 


1873. THE GLASS OF FASHION. By Cecil Beaton. 
A history of 50 years of changing tastes 
and the ple whe have inspired them, set down 
in a highly original style, packed with wonderful 
anecdotes and illustra’ roughout with Beaton's 
own delightful drawings and photographs. 
Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.98 
2349. THE DEMOCRATIC ROOSEVELT: A 
raphy of F.D.R. By Rexford Guy Tugwell. New 
insight into one America’s greatest presidents, 
paying particular attention to his formative years 
and a. extraordinary events that marked his rise. 
Pub. at $8.50. Only 2.95 
2332. ARNHEM. By Maj. Gen. R. E. Urquhart. The 
story of the greatest airborne assaule of World War 
Il, an heroic failure in the battle for control of the 
lower Rhine in September 1944—a classic of pes 
i S. $3.95. 





war reporting. Many photos and maps. Pub. 


y 1.00 
2360. THE CABINETMAKERS OF AMERICA: Their 
Lives and Works. By Ethel Hall Bijerkoe. A lavish- 
ly illustrated book presenting carefully documented 
biographies of America’s cabinetmakers, character- 
istic features of their work and where it may be 
seen today. Pub. at $10.00. Only 3.95 





2142. THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES. Ed. by Helen Com- 
stock. Here is the full story of American an- 
“—e. presented for the first time in this mag- 
nificently produéed two-volume boxed set. More 
than fifty of the greatest authorities on Amer- 
ican antiques have contributed articles; Miss 
Comstock is editor of two magazines in the 
field, Antiques and The Connoisseur. With 
1,000 photos and over 500 pages of text, this 
enormous work is the standard reference book 
on the subject. 74” x 934”. 

Pub. at $25.00. Two vol. boxed set, only 9.95 











5901. ALL THE SEXES: A Study of Masculinity 
and Femininity. By George W. Henry, M.D. A 
monumental study of sexual variance and the 
problems of psychosexual adjustment; case histories 
of a h and other variants, male and 
female and the legal and social wy of deal- 
ing with sex offenders. 600 pp. Pub. at $7.50. 


Only 2.98 
1828. FRITZ HENLE'S GUIDE TO ROLLE! PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. A complete book on the Rollei and 
its equipment, with a wealth of information on 
taking better pictures, color, portraits, developi 
and printing, etc.—with more than 235 beautifu 
Dr many in color. Pub. at $6.75. Only 2.98 
161. THE LAW. By R. Vailland. Winner of the 
Prix Goncourt, this werful, pagan and de- 
licious novel concerns life in Southern Italy—and 
those who dominate others through money, i- 
tion, and most importantly, lust. Pwd. a 33.95. 


x | 
1958. SCHUBERT THEMATIC CATALOGUE of All 
His Works in Chronological Order. Compiled by 
O. E. Deutsch. The first complete catalogue 
Schubert's works, published, unpublished and lost, 
with the theme of every sinele number or movement 
—the themes, about 2250 in number, are given on 
a single-stave system. me by an outstanding 
Schubert scholar, this 566-page book is annotated 
and fully indexed. Pub. a $8.50. Only 2.98 


2357. ARTS YEARBOOK #2. By the Editors of 
Arts Magazine. Highly dable and informative ar- 
ticles on the theme of Romantic Art; with more than 
100 black-and-white illustrations and 24 in full color. 
Pub. at $4.50. nly 1.49 
2481. MUSIC BOXES: Their Lore and Lure. By 
Helen & John Hoke. Iflus. by Nancy Martin. A 
fascinating and delightful book about music boxes 
that tells their whole bright history, how they began 
in bell towers and moved into clocks, watches and 
snuff boxes; with drawings and photos and a 10- 
inch |.p. record of music box tunes from all over the 
world. 10142” x 1014”. Pub. at $10.00. Only 3.98 
2457. EGYPTIAN RELIGION. By Sir Wallis Budge. 
An incomparable study of the complicated ideas about 
the after-life with which the ancient Egyptian civil- 
ization was so obsessed. Illus. pecial 3.88 
2456. EGYPTIAN MAGIC. By Sir Wallis Budge. An 
elaborate magic ritual played the main part in the 
ancient Egyptian religion; this clear and lively ex- 

ition of the darker side of the Egyptian religion 
as never been bettered. Illus. Special 3.88 








2480. Portraits and Self Portraits: LA GLACE 
A 2 FACES. Forty magnificent portrait photos 
by Michel Cot and forty self-portraits by the 
subjects themselves, among them Picasso, Colette, 
Simenon, Cocteau, Sartre, Barrault and other 
leading figures of the creative and performin 
arts. French text. 834” x 10”. Special 2.98 











P-665. MIRO: FRAGMENT. An intriguing arrange- 
ment of fantasy shapes, predominantly checkered red 
and black, with gay boxes of yellow and green, and 
joyful arrangements of blue, all set against a soft 
brown background suggestive of a brick wall. 35” 
wide x 14”. high. Special 2.9% 
2458. THE GEOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT. By 
Montague Summers. A comprehensive study of witch- 
craft, including many case histories and_ brilliantly 


surveying the occurrences of witchcraft in Greece, 
Rome, tmany, Spain and New England. 
Pub. at $7.50. Only 4.88 


2455. AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF OCCULTISM. By 
Lewis Spence. A compendium of information on 
the occult sciences, occult personalities, psychic 
science, demonology, magic, spiritism, mysticism 
and eae gee more than 2500 entries and articles, 
alphabetically arranged, with an 11-page master in- 
dex; 488 double-column, 8” x 10” pages; deluxe 
edition, bound in buckram and elephant-hide and 
boxed. To be pub. at $15.00. 
Special pre-pub. price 12.50 
2172. LANGUAGE: An Enquiry Into its Meanings 
and Function. Ed. by R. N. Anshen. W. H, Auden, 
Erich Fromm, Paul Tillich and 13 other scholars 
explore the probl of Language—origins, varied 
meanings in differing context, effect upon mind and 
emotion, sy" bolic language of dreams, art as sym- 
bolic speech, etc. Special 1.98 
2127. THE BIRD WATCHER'S.ANTHOLOGY. Ed. 
by Roger Tory Peterson. Illustrated With More 
Than 100 Drawings by Peterson. Justly called the 
twentieth-century Audubon, Peterson has selected 
the great literature of bird lore, enriched it lib- 
erally with his own commentary, and made it 
strikingly beautiful with his own drawings. Here 
is the first writing of Burroughs, Huxley, Kieran, 
Peattie, Teale, Hudson, Audubon, Darwin, 
Sutton, Thoreau, and others. Pub. at $7.50. 
Only 3.95 
1977. THE GODEY LADY DOLL. By Charlorte 
Eldridge. A charming contribution to the popular 
hobby of doll making; a how-to-do-it book that 
also explores the fascinating Victorian world of 
Godey's Lady's Book. In addition to the highly 
readable, informative text, there are 15 dress pat- 
terns, 22 scale drawings of miniature furniture, 
many photos and —— from the of 
Godey's. 8” x 11”. Pub. at $4.95. ly 2.98 
2356. THE ART OF TRAVEL: Henry Jomes. Ed. 
by Morton D. Zabel. Brilliant observations of a 
world and a time gone by. gathered from Henry 
James’ five travel . Pub. at $5.50. Only 1.49 
P-659. Cave Painting—THE BISON HUNT. A 
magnificent serigraph reproduction of a prehistoric 
cave painting from Spain, icting a monumental 
wounded bison surrounded by hunters and dogs 
moving in for the kill. A powerful and decorative 
composition in mu browns, sand colors, ochre, 
yellow and gray; rendered by 16 separate color 
Screens in permanent oil paints on fine, hea 
stock. 32” high x 37” wide. Special 2. 











internal transport facilities keep 
trade among the Latin-American 
nations to a small fraction of what it 
might be. These nations trade pri- 
marily with the rest of the world, 
and not with each other; they 
have never developed the smoothly 
functioning internal market that 
binds New York and Michigan and 
California into one effective econ- 
omy. The recently established seven- 
nation common market will have to 
reverse a present trend toward less 
intra-Latin American trade rather 
than more. Argentina, for example, 
is trying to replace Brazilian coffee 
with locally produced tea and the 
regional yerba maté; Uruguay has 
cut down on oil imports from Vene- 
zuela in order to make barter agree- 
ments with the Soviet bloc (which 
now takes more than half of its wool 
clip); Bolivia has stopped buying 
Argentine sugar. 

Along with trade troubles there 
is the armaments race, currently 
much deplored but continuing at an 
increasing rate nonetheless. For all 
their protestations of solidarity and 
brotherhood, there are deep and last- 
ing enmities between many neighbor- 
ing nations of Latin America; and 
the powerful influence of the mili- 
tary in the internal affairs of most of 
them has enabled them to command 
expensive standing armies. Although 
Argentina’s armed forces have not 
killed anybody but their own coun- 
trymen for the past ninety years, the 
navy maintains a secondhand aircraft 
carrier and a fleet of submarines, the 
air force is buying new jet fighters, 
and the army has ten thousand of- 
ficers on active duty, three times as 
many as when General Perén came 
to power. When Peru's President 
Prado issued a call for disarmament 
last November, he provoked howls of 
rage from Chile, Ecuador, and his 
own armed forces; and Peru went 
right ahead with plans to purchase 
two secondhand cruisers and pay off 
the balance of what it owed for U.S.- 
built submarines. The Latin-Ameri- 
can military budgets total more than 
$2 billion a year, a grievous burden 
on backward economies that pur- 
chases no real security. 

Still another handicap for the 
economy of South America is psycho- 
logical. The U.S. entrepreneur who 
made money has traditionally re- 
invested most of it in his plant and 
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set about making more, a process 
that led to mass production and 
huge industries. But for the South 
American, business has never been 
an end in itself, only a way to 
get enough money to enjoy life. 
There is indeed something to be said 
for this attitude, but it has played a 
part in preventing the economic 
growth of Latin America. Even the 
largest native-owned businesses— 
Bolivian tin mines, Brazilian coffee 
fazendas, and Argentine cattle 
ranches—have been family affairs, 
and the sons of the founders usually 
took no interest in them except to 
collect the profits. This attitude was 
reinforced by fear of revolution or 
expropriation; capital was not rein- 
vested but spent on good living or 
sent out of the country to Paris, 
Switzerland, or Wall Street. 


What Can We Do? 


How can the United States, with a 
per capita income eight times as 
large, help Latin America out of its 
present predicament of low produc- 
tivity, underdevelopment, and over- 
specialization? American private cap- 
ital has not been able by itself to 
raise living standards very much even 
in the countries where it has been 
most welcome. American companies 
poured billions into the Venezuelan 
oil fields, made huge investments in 
Peruvian lead, zinc, and copper 
mines, and dominated the Cuban 
economy—but those nations remained 
terribly poor and backward. 

One way to assist Latin America, 
and at little cost to ourselves, would 
be to stop preaching free trade and 
begin practicing it. The current im- 
port quotas on lead and zinc, osten- 
sibly designed to promote the na- 
tional defense by keeping high-cost 
U.S. mines in production, have bene- 
fited a few politically influential 
mineowners but done great dam- 
age to the economies of Bolivia, 
Peru, and Mexico. These nations 
were forced to cut mineral exports 
to the United States by one-third last 
year; at the same time U.S. industry 
and consumers paid prices consider- 
ably above the world market. Import 
quotas on crude petroleum imposed 
in 1957, and the duty of 1.7 cents a 
pound on copper restored in 1958, 
partially explain anti-U.S. feelings in 
Venezuela and Peru. Argentine beef, 
priced from a third to a half below 









the American product, is barred 
from the U.S. market for “sanitary” 
reasons, even when it comes from 
areas where hoof-and-mouth disease 
has never existed. For the high duties 
on wool and linseed oil, no excuse 
at all has been offered. 

American corporations have al- 
ready invested $25 billion in Latin- 
American oil fields, copper and 
iron mines, cattle ranches, sugar and 
banana plantations, and utilities; 
they cannot provide the capital for 
longer-range projects like roads, 
bridges, improved port facilities, or 
agricultural reform. Development 
loans and technical help on such 
projects can come only from the U.S. 
government—or, by default, from the 
Soviet Union, which has already 
made several offers of this kind. De- 
velopment loans have always been 
paid back, but we have hesitated to 
make them on a scale to match Latin 
America’s desperate needs and rapid- 
ly expanding population. 

Another opportunity, largely neg- 
lected, lies in the field of education. 
In even the most advanced South 
American countries adult illiteracy 
runs over twenty per cent; in others 
it may be as high as seventy to eighty 
per cent. Funds devoted to aiding 
Latin America’s educational efforts 
can have an effect that is out of all 
proportion to the amount expended; 
a single Fulbright professor, assigned 
a few years ago to help found a new 
school of library science at the Uni- 
versity of Cérdoba, has revolution- 
ized the teaching of that unpreten- 
tious but vital subject throughout 
Argentina. 


er PRESIDENT’S brief trip to Latin 
America gives us an opportunity 
to take stock of our policy in that 
part of the world, to assess what we 
have done well and what we have 
done ill. And we certainly must not 
overlook the fact that Latin America 
can find markets, capital, technolog- 
ical help, and machinery elsewhere— 
in Japan, Western Europe, or behind 
the Iron Curtain. It would be ex- 
tremely shortsighted of us to let this 
happen. For our economy needs not 
only the copper, iron, and petroleum 
but also the overseas markets and in- 
vestment opportunities offered by the 
Latin-American nations. In the long 
run we need them just as much as 
they need us. 
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THE NEW YORK I KNOW: 





Ill. Park Avenue 


MARYA MANNES 


I YOU ARE VERY RICH and want the 
best that New York can offer, you 
will be likely to live in one of several 
places and several ways, all of them 
in one rectangle of Manhattan’s grid- 
iron bounded roughly by Central 
Park and the East River, between 
the Fifties or Sixties, where com- 
merce prevails, to Ninety-sixth 
Street, where slums take over. 

You will have a high apartment 
on Fifth Avenue looking over Cen- 
tral Park toward a range of buildings 
whose outlines in no way suggest in- 
ferior status and seem, in fact just 
as desirable as your own. Or you will 
buy a brownstone on a quiet side 
street lined with trees, and remodel 
it to your taste; or—if you can get it 
—one of the lovely Georgian-style 
houses on Sutton Place which front 
on dead-end streets and conceal, 
behind them, rolling and flower- 
ing lawns that reach to the East 
River. Or, loving the life of the river 
with its fretwork of bridges and the 
ever-absorbing glide of tugs and 
barges and freighters on its oily cur- 
rent, yet preferring height, you will 
rent or buy an apartment or pent- 
house in one of the new white build- 
ings where your balcony becomes a 
liner’s prow, with only water below; 
where the opalescent ribbon of the 
river winds south or north chang- 
ing consistency and tone with every 
hour; and where, at night, the flow 
of cars on the East River Drive is 
another winking river of lights, mes- 
meric and silent. 


I YOU ARE NOT SO RICH and can’t af- 
ford such conspicuous beauties and 
privileges, you will still pay dearly 
for the social and business prestige 
which a “good” address confers, for 
easy access to the best doctors and 
psychiatrists, and to the best shops, 
whether they are big and sell clothes 
or little and sell everything from 
Syrian coffee to Caspian caviar, 
from Burmese silk to Dresden china, 
from collages to sporting prints. 
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You will pay $500 a month for a 
four-room apartment built like a 
filing cabinet on streets where cars 
can barely crawl and where people 
who live below the tenth floor can 
see nothing but stone and windows. 
But you will also be paying for the 
fact that this is the first section of 
the city to be cleared of snow after 
a blizzard and of garbage after a 
strike, and that the double-parked 
limousines of its residents are the 
last to be ticketed. They are, in fact, 
not ticketed at all. Privilege is the 
password, policed and bribed. 

You pay for other things too. The 
men and women who walk along 
Fifth and Madison and Park and 





Lexington and now even Third are 
more smartly dressed than the citi- 
zens of other neighborhoods, and it 
is possible to see the assured bearing 
and the kind of well-bred face, with 
fine bones and clear skin now in- 
creasingly rare in any of our cities. 
If the women wear minks, tweeds 
are underneath them, and they walk 
in simple pumps with low heels. On 
these East Side streets you are not 
likely to find men in vicufia coats 
spitting on the sidewalk or women 
in Dior dresses chewing gum. 

Even the dogs are conscious of 
their breeding: the big black poodles 
sit bolt upright in the seat next to 
the chauffeur, like witty French 
countesses off to the races, their 
tufted chins tilted above their rhine- 
stone collars, their eyes beady, their 
topknots fresh from the drier. Even 
the tiny topiary toys seem fluffer 


and more impertinent on the East 
Side; their mistresses no more infat- 
uated but more likely to reveal, in 
their doting faces, the puffiness of 
martinis and self-pampering. 

It is because you want such things, 
some tangible like a view, some in- 
tangible like prestige, that you pay 
to live in this congested rectangle. 
The abiding mystery of the fashion- 
able East Side, however, is the de- 
liberate choice of residence on Park 
Avenue, the most boring street of 
its kind for its entire residential 
length. 


| gp SIXTIETH to Ninety-sixth 
Street, opposing cliffs of apart- 
ment houses face each other over a 
river of traffic and a dividing line of 
meager rectangles which roof the 
New York Central tracks. Be- 
cause most of these apartments were 
built forty years ago when archi- 
tecture was bogged down in sterile 
pretentious conservatism, the view 
from any living-room window is 
ranks of small windows meanly 
spaced in facades of gray or dun 
stone undistinguished either by 
handsome proportions or good dec- 
orative detail. Below, the yellow 
cabs and the black Cadillacs stream 
past these graceless plots of tired 
privet, dusty grass, and iron railing, 
only sometimes relieved by lighted 
Christmas trees or clumps of spring 
or autumn flowers donated by a 
benefactress and sturdy enough to 
survive a fortnight of fumes. For 
this, and for an address that implies 
position and wealth, thousands of 
New Yorkers pay prodigious rents, 
willing to starve their eyes and con- 
gest their lungs for the security of 
status. 

It is all the more remarkable that 
people of taste and no thirst for 
status can be found on Park Avenue, 
and they will probably depreciate 
the address and say that the rooms 
are large and the location handy. 
From the back windows, too, pro- 
vided they are high up, glimpses of 
roofs and river give some idea of the 
city’s superior beauties. But even 
these escape hatches and the pent- 
houses with their full-grown trees 
and shrubs cannot be reached with- 
out the subtle penance of a Park 
Avenue entrance: the apotheosis of a 
kind of stuffiness, of a social self- 
consciousness, that few free spirits 
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could face every day and night with- 
out distaste. 

The Park Avenue lobby would, in 
fact, give pause to excavators of the 
future, should they find one intact 
and furnished. For although their 
shape and their contents vary widely 
—some are Regency, some Renais- 
sance, some French provincial or 
Jacobean, some contemporary (even 
to subdued abstractions and wire 
sculpture), they share the same 
muffled discretion, the same soft sell: 
you who enter here are in the right 
place with the right people. Sup- 
porting this message, of course, are 
the doormen, a very special breed. 
The better ones are courteous and 
helpful, but like headwaiters or jew- 
elry salesmen or art dealers, their 
duty is appraisal. They do not look: 
they size up. For strangers, their gaze 
is a gantlet. And to the imagina- 
tive, their flicker of acceptance is as 
disturbing as tacit rejection. Only 
the insecure find pleasure in being 
considered acceptable. 


I THE Lossy is a form of insulation 
from the living world outside, 
an even greater one is the street 
itself. For Park Avenue is an 
estrangement from the realities of 
New York, of which two are the 
most valuable: the peculiar hap- 
hazard beauty of the city, and its 
structure of villages. 

This structure is basically trian- 
gular, and consists of the relation 
of side street to avenue, of residence 
to commerce, of privacy to common 
experience. Every avenue on the 
East Side has this corner life except 
Park Avenue (Fifth at least has a 
people's park), for the tributaries are 
residential like the main stream, and 
the purpose for walking is to exer- 
cise the dog or go to church on 
Sundays. To live in the side streets 
near Lexington or Third or Second, 
on the other hand, is to be part of 
an intimate complex of people and 
services that form, as time goes on, a 
close familiar whole in the midst 
of the great fragmentation which is 
the city. At no time are you more 
than a half block away from butch- 
er, grocer, stationer, liquor dealer, 
cleaner, or florist, with each of 
whom daily contact becomes friend- 
ship as well as habit. And on every 
block or two there is that dim little 
shabby Irish bar, more haven than 
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hangout. The big new developments 
obliterate more of these villages ev- 
ery year, substituting impersonal 
order for intimate confusion, but 
where they still cling they give New 
York its heart. 

Park Avenue has no such beat. 
Few women (one hesitates to call 
them housewives) can be bothered 
often with a two-block walk, nor 
need they be with the telephone at 
hand and servants dispatchable for 
errands. When they leave their 
apartments they go to those of 
friends or the shops in the Fifties, 
confining their local excursions to a 
fancy grocery on Madison Avenue 
(to pick up some Spanish artichoke 
hearts) or to a place where Quiche 
Lorraine is made for parties. And 
their husbands, with the Racquet 
Club or “21” handier, are not likely 
to take in a Third Avenue bar on 
their homeward trip. 


oo AvENUE, then, is an island. 
But who are the islanders? What 
manner of people choose this iso- 
lation? Solvency is no answer, for 
the rich have better alternatives. 
Nor is success in business or profes- 
sion the determinant. Park Avenue 
is full of successful people, but so 
are the side streets. In earlier days 
origins played a part, but now the 
proportion of Jews and Gentiles is 
roughly equal, even though some 
co-operatives manage a policy of ex- 
clusion without stating it. Café so- 
ciety and Social Register society are 
broadly represented, philanthropists 
abound, and few buildings fail to in- 
clude at least one member of that 
tenacious and long-lived little com- 
pany—the only refugees blessed by 
society—the White Russians. 

But there are other people, too, 
on Park Avenue. Take the young 
Petersons, who inherited their apart- 
ment from his family. They hate 
the Avenue, but where else could 
they afford to keep their five chil- 
dren on his salary as an editor in a 
publishing house? Or take Dr. Kuhn, 
the famous urologist. His office is in 
the building, his life is his work, 
and think of the time he saves. Or 
take old Miss Worthington. She has 
lived in the same apartment for 
thirty-five years, with her two Irish 
maids and her ten rubber plants and 
her sixteen ferns: what would she 
do in another world, where people 


lived? And then, of course, there are 
residents like the Haggertys. Clyde 
Haggerty makes forty thousand a 
year after taxes as president of his 
construction firm. It costs him that 
much to live as he thinks he must 
live, on Park Avenue, and he will 
leave nothing when he dies. He is 
paying for an ice floe that will melt 
while others are paying for an elabo- 
rate ark in a treacherous sea, for 
safety within danger. 


mee ARE many reasons to live on 
Park Avenue; as many reasons, 
perhaps, as residents, as many good 
as bad. Yet if I were asked to de- 
scribe typical Park Avenue apart- 
ments or typical Park Avenue par- 
ties, I think I would concentrate 
on two particular kinds. One would 
be the home of a Social Register 
kind of family, the other would be- 
long, say, to the president of a chain 
of department stores. 

Let us visit George and Amy Lans- 
ing first. George is an investment 
banker with a Wall Street firm, 
Amy is the daughter of a prominent 
corporation lawyer, lately deceased. 
George’s family has lived in Glens 
Falls for five generations, Amy’s an- 
cestors fought the Revolution in 
Virginia. They have a daughter at 
Brearley, a son at Yale, and a house 
at Stockbridge, used on weekends 
and summer vacations. George is on 
many boards, Amy on many chari- 
ties. Their large rooms are carpeted 
wall-to-wall in a neutral shade, the 
sofas and chairs are covered either in 
flowered muted chintz or in beige 
brocade, and the curtains drawn 
across the windows are of matching 
chintz. The furniture is mostly Eng- 
lish antique. Over the fireplace is 
a portrait, thinly painted, of Amy’s 
mother—the kind of woman with the 
long sloping undivided bust mysteri- 
ously achieved in her day, and an 
expression of mild reproof. The oth- 
er pictures are mostly etchings of 
ducks in flight or English hunting 
prints, and the tops of tables are 
crowded with family photographs in 
silver frames. There is nothing in 
the rooms that could possibly offend 
anyone and nothing that could pos- 
sibly delight. The Lansings have 
comfort for their money but no fun, 
and the observant guest cannot help 
but pity such spiritual constipation. 
What is more, two sets of curtains 
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and a half-lowered shade cut out in 
daytime the luxury of light that 
their fifteenth-floor apartment could 
provide them, and this perpetual 
muffling and diffusion and carpeting 
and covering gives these rooms the 
feeling of large and elaborate pad- 
ded cells in which one could die of 
anoxia. Physically and mentally, the 
Lansings are sealed in their own 
amber. 

This is never more apparent than 
at one of their cocktail parties. For 
they invite themselves: pleasant, 
easy, handsome people from the 
world of law or finance, usually Re- 
publicans, always well-groomed and 
always well-mannered. In vain is 
the search for an expressive, un- 
guarded face, or even an ugly one. 
At the Lansings you will see no Jews, 
no artists, no musicians, no eccen- 
trics, and only those foreigners— 
usually from the north of Europe— 
who could be taken, except for their 
accents, for Americans or English- 
men of the Lansings’ class. No voice 
is raised here except in joviality, no 
alien note intrudes, no new thought 
penetrates to surprise or disturb. 
The smooth organization of the 
party is assured by Amy’s own pleas- 
ant competence and the work of 
two efficient maids, one attached to 
the Lansing household, one special- 
ly hired for the evening. These 
maids are an East Side phenomenon, 
exerting a prissy gentility which 
even impeccable menservants fail 
to impose. There is something about 
such women, pouring drinks or 
handing hors d'oeuvres around, 
which, since it suggests prolonged 
virginity, acts as a vague depressant. 
All in all, the Lansing living room 
is the social equivalent of that ex- 
periment in weightlessness and the 
absence of sensory reflexes in which 
a man is suspended in tepid water: 
there is nothing to move against or 
measure against. 


: i KapPeELs, a few blocks north, 
are very different in certain 
ways. For one thing, Joseph Kappel’s 
grandparents emigrated from Eu- 
rope in the middle of the nineteenth 
century and Liz is a born New York- 
er of Midwestern stock. For another, 
Joe started fairly humbly as a small 
importer of fabrics and in twenty 
years amassed a chain of high-class 
department stores in New York and 
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the suburbs. The Kappels are much 
richer than the Lansings and much 
less inhibited about showing it. 

In their apartment, they show it 
chiefly through the taste of a much 
sought-after Fifty-Seventh Street 
decorator who changes their decor 





at intervals to keep pace with fash- 
ion. Fifteen years ago Robin per- 
suaded the Kappels to go whole hog 
on French impressionists, and Joe 
acquired a rather muddly little Re- 
noir head, a weak Bonnard, a Seurat 
sketch for “La Grande Jatte,” a Degas 
etching (the laundress), and a very 
blurry Monet. To complement these, 
Robin bought them the most ex- 
pensive examples of French pro- 
vincial he could find in Europe, and 
keyed the upholstery with infinite 
subtlety to their tones. 

But last year a revolution took 
place. Joe took the impressionists to 
his office (where they impressed), and 
Robin made over the Kappel home 
to accommodate a Baziotes, a de 
Kooning, a Dubuffet, a Franz Kline, 
and a metal construction composed 
of pipes and fender strips called 
“Birdwatcher.” All these required 
white walls, the severest contempo- 
rary furniture (including several 
couches that suggested upholstered 
mortuary slabs), and the occasional 
bright jab of an orange, black, or 
acid-pink pillow. An extra ceiling 
was suspended, above which invisible 
fixtures cast diffused light and gave 
the faces of Kappels and guests the 
look of recent exhumation. It was 
quite a room. Only when Liz took 
women guests to her boudoir did her 
interior struggle (lost to Robin ex- 
cept in this sanctuary) become ap- 
parent. An Edzard pastel of a wistful 
young girl in a ribboned bonnet 
hung over her frilled and canopied 
bed, and every white shelf in this 
pink-lined box was crammed with 
bibelots: round colored paper- 
weights, white milk glass, and porce- 


lain hands in every position needed 
to hold nuts, ashes, or a single rose, 
although never put to these uses. 
Although the Kappels have a few 
close friends from former days to 
whom they are loyal, and dinners for 
business associates are given from 
time to time, their parties are usu- 
ally reserved for celebrities they 
know only slightly. Having backed 
a few Broadway hits, they have ac- 
cess to people of the theater, and 
Robin has seen to it that the Kap- 
pels keep in touch with current 
newsmakers in the world of art, 
provided they are socially house- 
broken. As few of the most promi- 
nent contemporary painters qualify, 
the guests are likely to be museum 
curators, collectors, critics, and fash- 
ion photographers, who give ecstatic 
sanction to the Kappels’ taste but 
pose no threat to their marriage. 
Few would doubt, however, that 
the Kappel parties were more amus- 
ing than the Lansing ones, and the 
presence of smiling colored barmen 
adds a festive note that the Lansing 
maidservants lack. So do contingents 
of Vogue and Bazaar models, whose 
gaunt perfections and bizarre coif- 
fures complement the interior. 


I’ MIGHT BE SAID that the majo 
difference between these two fam- 
ily residents of Park Avenue is that 
the Lansings have roots and the 
Kappels have none. George and Amy 
are secure in their past, Joe and 
Liz are insecure in their present. 
And while the Lansings accept Park 
Avenue as a matter of course in their 
way of living, the Kappels remind 
themselves of their position every 
time the doorman greets them. 

What they share in common is a 
dead street in a living city: a street 
that neither partakes of the splendid 
conspicuous affluence symbolized by 
the few private mansions still left 
nor has a part in the city’s tumultu- 
ous present and, so far as we can 
see it, in the radical innovations of 
the future. Only above Ninety-Sixth 
Street and below Sixtieth Street does 
Park Avenue come alive: to the 
north, dangerously and dirtily, with 
the worst of slums and the greatest 
of needs; to the south, dynamically 
and often beautifully, with the trans- 
parent thrust of business in the great 
glass canyon. 

Between is an address. 











Of Mao, Sukarno, and Ali Baba 


WILLARD A. HANNA 


JAKARTA 
— GOVERNMENT of Indonesia, Pe- 
king charges, has become the tool 
of imperialists and is engaging in 
intolerable persecution and provoca- 
tion of the overseas Chinese in In- 
donesia. It is ruthlessly and at times 
violently expelling peace-loving Chi- 
nese from their homes and shops. It 
is unjustly denying them the oppor- 
tunity to dispose of their property 
or even to seek refuge with friends 
and relatives, and is moving them 
by force into urban concentration 
camps or squalid ghettos. “Overseas 
Chinese,” Foreign Minister Chen Yi 
protested officially last December 9, 
“are now being regarded as nation- 
als of a hostile country and subjected 
to the most cruel treatment.” 

The government of China, Jakarta 
retorts, is acting suspiciously like an 
imperialistic power by flagrantly in- 
terfering in Indonesian domestic af- 
fairs. The government of Indonesia 
is merely attempting, like China, to 
“change a liberal economic system 
to a socialist economy.” It is legally 
converting certain holdings—the ru- 
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ral shops of “alien traders,” who 
incidentally happen to be Chinese— 
into “co-operative” ventures. To this 
laudable goal, China has responded 
by whipping up a vicious anti-Indo- 
nesian campaign, and by inciting 
the overseas Chinese to defy the 
Jakarta government. 

The overseas Chinese, protested 
Foreign Minister Subandrio on De- 
cember 13, by “every sort of manipu- 
lation have succeeded in dominating 
the economy of the Indonesian peo- 
ple. Furthermore, through smug- 
gling, hoarding, and speculations 
[they] have been opposing the 
growth toward economic stability 

. . Several officials of the Chinese 
Embassy have been actively travel- 
ing around .. . to incite the overseas 
Chinese inhabitants to oppose the 
orders given by Indonesian officials 
... That amid such an atmosphere 
no unfortunate actions, such as in- 
timidations and killings, have taken 
place should be attributed to the 
sense of responsibility of the Indo- 
nesian people...” 

Indonesia, in other words, is treat- 





ing its “capitalist” Chinese much as 
it treated the Dutch—and much as 
Communist China treated its for- 
eigners and its own “reactionary” 
citizens. Peking now objects, and 
Jakarta objects to Peking’s objec- 
tions. 

From the humanitarian point of 
view, the situation is tragic. Indo- 
nesia’s Chinese, whose families have 
been contributing for centuries to 
Indonesia’s development, are by na- 
ture decent and industrious, if, to be 
sure, acquisitive. The Indonesians 
are by nature friendly and tolerant, 
if, to be sure, not disposed to vigor- 
ous enterprise. The overseas Chinese 
and the Indonesians, while they com- 
plement each other, have clashed be- 
fore, sometimes violently. This time, 
however, they are clashing as a result 
of official provocation—which fol- 
lows, ironically, upon torrents of of- 
ficial oratory about peace, friendship, 
and co-operation. 


Flowers That Fade 


“I am convinced,” declared Mao 
Tse-tung on welcoming President 
Sukarno to Peking on October 2, 
1956, “that the friendly, co-operative 
relations between China and Indo- 
nesia, based as they are upon iden- 
tical principles, mutual advantage, 
and peaceful coexistence, will as- 
suredly in the future day by day 
further flourish and flower.” 

“Your democracy, my friends, and 
Indonesian democracy,” declared 
President Sukarno to a huge crowd 
in Shanghai a few days later, “are 
two democracies which are engaged 
in combat—combat against colonial- 
ism, combat against imperialism, 
combat for security, combat for 
world peace, combat for a shining 
new world . . . Whoever desires to 
restrain us will be ground away in 
this inundation, my friends. . . . Be- 
lieve me, my friends, between the 
people of Communist China and the 
people of Indonesia there is a 
brotherhood that is eternally bind- 
ing. There is no power in the uni- 
verse which can destroy this brother- 
hood and this friendship.” 

In calculating the durability of 
their binding friendship, President 
Sukarno and Chairman Mao seem to 
have overlooked one crucial factor: 
the presence in Indonesia of some 
three million Chinese, whose pros- 
perity and politics are both highly 
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suspect to most of the eighty-five 
million Indonesians. Given Jakarta’s 
ultranationalistic bent, given Pe- 
king’s drive to gain overseas-Chinese 
allegiance, given also chronic domes- 
tic dislocations in Indonesia of the 
sort that have repeatedly provoked 
anti-Chinese outbursts, and difficul- 
ties within China that make it de- 
sirable to divert attention to external 
affairs, conflict over the Indonesian- 
born Chinese was easily predictable. 
What was less predictable was the 
obtuseness of both Jakarta and Pe- 
king in failing to anticipate each 
other’s policies and reactions. Jakar- 
ta and Peking have now maneuvered 
themselves into all but untenable 
positions and have all but sealed off 
the exits. Peking must now defend— 
and thus further prejudice—the cause 
of the Indonesian-born Chinese or 
else forfeit a great deal of the prestige 
it enjoys among overseas Chinese 
throughout Southeast Asia. In any 
event its actions have sobered those 
Indonesians and other Southeast 
Asians who have uncritically ac- 
cepted the Peking line. Jakarta must 
push on with its drive against the 
overseas Chinese or else reshape its 
vaunted independence according to 
Peking’s pressure. In doing either, 
Indonesia will still further disrupt 
its extremely precarious economy, 
worsen its already explosive political 
crisis, and intensify social unrest. 


bee PRESENT CRISIS, despite wishful 
interpretations in the West, is 
neither the result nor is it likely to 
become the cause of any genuine 
anti-Communist swing in Indonesia. 
It is part of a long-continued and 
now accelerated campaign against 
the overseas Chinese that is eco- 
nomic and political rather than 
ideological in origin. The Chinese 
in Indonesia are a minority of hardly 
three per cent, but they account for 
an outsize proportion of the nation’s 
business and professional men and 
an outsize proportion of the nation- 
al product. They are conspicuously 
big earners, big spenders, big invest- 
ors—and big speculators. Their in- 
creasing and unconcealed disinclina- 
tion to merge with the ninety-seven 
per cent Indonesian majority only 
exacerbates Indonesian nationalistic 
sentiments and invites sharper dis- 
crimination. The Indonesians them- 
selves, however, are caught in the 
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backwash of every restrictive meas- 
ure they devise against the Chinese. 
Nobody’s temper improves as a 
result. 

The Chinese merchants and shop- 
keepers who dominate the Indone- 
sian economy have a strangle hold 
on the collection of produce and the 
distribution of consumer goods in 
the rural areas. The Indonesian gov- 
ernment has resolved to wipe out 
this “Chinese monopoly.” Facts and 
figures are elusive in Indonesia, but 
according to common estimate as 
many as half a million Chinese are 
directly affected by Jakarta’s new 
ban on alien traders in the rural 
areas. The nature and dimensions of 
the immediate crisis are best de- 
scribed, however, not by attempts at 
a general survey or statistical an- 
alysis but by citing a_ specific 
example. 


bien SMALL TOWN of Tjibadak, in 
the highlands of West Java, is the 
trading center for an extensive rice- 
and rubber-growing area. Its shop- 
keepers, middlemen, transport oper- 
ators, contractors, doctors, dentists, 
and, of course, moneylenders have 
almost all been Chinese. Tjibadak 
falls under the new ban. A few hun- 
dred Chinese, therefore, have now 
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moved out of Tjibadak and adja- 
cent areas, or have been moved out 
by the army. A few others, stirred 
to resistance by Chinese embassy 
officials from Jakarta, have been 
jailed or have taken to the hills. A 
few score badly demoralized Chinese 
remain—those who applied months 
previously for Indonesian citizen- 
ship or those who have qualified for 
exemption in vaguely defined cate- 
gories of “nontraders.” For “security 
reasons,” the evacuees are forbidden 
to settle in the nearby and already 
desperately congested cities of Ban- 
dung, Bogor, or Jakarta—and any- 


one offering them shelter in Jakarta, 
for instance, is liable to a fine of 
10,000 rupiahs (about $222 at the 
official rate) or three years in jail. 
They may find emergency accommo- 
dations elsewhere, perhaps in a new 
“refugee barracks,” but not jobs, 
schools, or any inducement to be- 
come permanent, constructive resi- 
dents. The disposition of their 
properties in Tjibadak is certain to 
lead both to dispute and to abuse. 
For the goods and services which 
they once supplied, the Indonesian 
population must look to the hastily 
contrived co-operatives or to the 
army. Since the dislocation of people 
and services is spreading to a thou- 
sand towns like Tjibadak, and per- 
haps soon to the major cities as 
well, and since the Indonesian gov- 
ernment has made hardly any plans 
beyond the initial setting up of co- 
operatives and emergency provisions 
for military suppression of disorders, 
the problem both for Chinese and 
Indonesians could quickly assume 
disastrous proportions. 


Too Sharp a Contrast 
The small Tjibadak shopkeeper, 
now faced with ruin, used to net 
from his retail trade about 5,000 
rupiahs a month ($111 at the official 
exchange rate of 45 to $1, or $25 at 
the black-market rate, which has 
fallen as low as 240 to $1). Of this, 
he could save up to 2,500 rupiahs 
a month and invest it. Often he put 
out some of his money on loan at 
twenty-five per cent per month inter- 
est. Often he speculated in hoarded 
and black-market commodities. He 
may even have supplied rubber at 
a premium to the smugglers’ agents. 
His 5,000 rupiahs a month, plus of 
course the increment, contrasted 
with the average Indonesian work- 
er’s income of about 500 rupiahs a 
month, the high government off- 
cial’s salary of about 2,500 rupiahs 
a month, and even President Su- 
karno’s basic salary, which was raised 
last year to 5,500 rupiahs a month. 
The question inevitably arises in 
Indonesian minds: why should the 
Chinese shopkeeper be allowed to 
prosper so greatly while ninety-nine 
per cent of the Indonesian nationals 
remain so poor? : 

The wealthy Chinese merchant— 
of whom there are thousands 
throughout Indonesia—has made 
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50,000 or even 500,000 rupiahs a 
month compared to the Tjibadak 
shopkeeper’s 5,000 rupiahs. He does 
so by operating on a bigger scale 
over a wider area, and sometimes by 
the ingenious device of converting 
his company, on paper, into a joint 
Chinese-Indonesian venture. The 
Indonesian partner sits in the front 
office, signs the innumerable appli- 
cations for government licenses, ar- 
ranges the necessary payoffs, and 
takes a generous cut in the profits. 
These are called the “Ali Baba 
firms”—Ali being the common Indo- 
nesian given name, Baba meaning 
“Indonesian-born Chinese”—and sig- 
nify an Arabian Nights combination 
of fancy and profit, and very fancy 
profit at that. 

Many of the overseas Chinese have 
probably tried to stay within the 
law. Indonesian regulations, howev- 
er, are so complex, sO obscure, so 
changeable, and generally so ob- 
structive to normal business that 
circumvention becomes the only 
road to survival. 


The Blow Falls 


“The Chinese brought it on them- 
selves,” said an Indonesian official. 
“They're only interested in money. 
They'll sell themselves, or you, or 
us to the Communists or to any 
other bidder. Since they somehow 
always accumulate most of the 
money, we have to get part of it 
back and see that they don’t betray 
us in revenge. Actually, it’s a game 
—they expect it. As for us, we don’t 
dislike them, we just mistrust them.” 
At the time of the Bandung Con- 
ference (April, 1955), Chou En-lai 
negotiated a treaty on Chinese na- 
tionality with the Indonesian gov- 
ernment. Indonesian-born Chinese 
were to be compelled, in effect, to 
choose between Communist Chinese 
and Indonesian citizenship. By mid- 
1959, the deadline for decision, the 
majority of the Chinese in Indonesia 
had acquired or had applied for 
Communist Chinese passports. A 
Chinese passport had begun to look 
like a serious liability, to be sure, 
but so did an Indonesian one. No 
passport at all was even worse. 
On July 1, 1957, the Indonesian 
government had adopted an impor- 
tant new discriminatory measure 
against “alien” Chinese by imposing 
a stiff annual head tax—about 3,000 
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rupiahs per family, with the proba- 
bility that it would be increased as 
Indonesia’s economic position wors- 
ened. On September 15, 1958, it 
moved against known and suspected 
Nationalist Chinese sympathizers, 
including many who were proposing 
to become Indonesian citizens. The 
government accused them of in- 
volvement in regional insurrections; 
it nationalized their properties, in- 
cluding homes, schools, clubs, shops, 
factories, and banks; and it detained 
or expelled their leaders. On May 
14, 1959, the government moved 
once more. It banned “foreign trad- 
ers” from engaging in business after 
December 31, 1959, in any except 
the larger towns and cities. 

Practically all the Chinese be- 
lieved that the trade ban would soon 
be extended to Chinese with Indo- 
nesian citizenship and to those in 
urban areas as well. But most of 
them also believed that the new de- 
cree or the expected extensions of it 
would be only selectively enforced, 
sparing those who could or would 
pay off. The capriciousness and cor- 
ruptibility of Indonesian govern- 
ment enforcement agencies were 
well known. Besides, they reasoned 
that disruption of the Indonesian 
economy would be too serious if the 
Chinese were really forced out alto- 
gether. Powerful pressures could be 
brought to bear by Peking, the In- 
donesian Communist Party, and the 
non-Communist Chinese organiza- 
tions. 

Thus there was little panic until 
last August 25, when President 
Sukarno slashed the value of the 
500-rupiah and 1,000-rupiah bank 
notes by ninety per cent, froze 
ninety per cent of all bank balances 
over 25,000 rupiahs, and announced 
that the brunt of the devaluation 
would fall upon the “corrupters,” 
the “speculators,” “the holders of 
hot money’—reverse euphemisms 
for the Chinese and their Ali Baba 
partners. Very soon after, when the 
military command of West Java be- 
gan to jump the December 31 dead- 
line for closing out alien traders, 
the evidence was unmistakable. The 
government did intend to enforce 
the decree, and it has since hinted 
repeatedly that it proposes to go 
even further. 

The subsequent series of develop- 
ments has been swift and dramatic. 





Indonesian Foreign Minister Suban- 
drio traveled to Peking to “explain,” 
and to his stunned dismay was him- 
self scolded and abused. Chinese 
Ambassador Huang Chen dispatched 
embassy officers about the country- 
side to advise Chinese traders not to 
comply with eviction orders. The 
Chinese and the Indonesian govern- 
ments entered into a spirited ex- 
change of protests, accusations, and 
threats by innuendo. Already, ac- 
cording to Peking, there have been 
“bloody incidents,” incidents that 
Jakarta claims are merely military 
“excesses,” regrettable, of course, 
but provoked by the Chinese them- 
selves. 


Standoff 


Both Jakarta and Peking will prob- 
ably seek to avoid an open break 
in relations. For the moment, there 
does not appear to be a great 
deal that Peking can do except 
to continue to protest. It is improb- 
able that it would launch a punitive 
expedition. It can, of course, block 
trade and stop aid. But Indonesia's 
China trade is a small fraction of 
its total, and China’s aid—$36.4 mil- 
lion offered to date—is negligible in 
the context of the $1-billion-plus 
total that Indonesia has received 
from all foreign sources. 

Jakarta fears Chinese retaliation, 
not so much in the immediate fu- 
ture as in a couple of years, since 
China’s progress is swift and its 
memory long. If only for that reason, 
Jakarta feels compelled to eliminate 
the menace of a Chinese “fifth col- 
umn” completely and soon. Jakarta 
may also make certain adjustments 
in domestic and foreign affairs. Di- 
versionary and inconclusive moves 
toward a new rapport with the 
West, offsetting moves toward great- 
er rapport with the Soviet bloc, 
oblique moves to placate Peking, 
stepped-up domestic programs of 
“socialization” and “nationaliza- 
tion” at whatever cost to economic 
and political stability—this, unhap- 
pily, is the established pattern. It is 
one that bitter experience with 
Communist China is more apt to 
stiffen than to relax. The question 
today, as it was one, or two, or three 
years ago, is, “How much longer can 
all this go on?” The commonest 
answer even in Indonesia is, “Not 
much longer—but still, who knows?” 
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Our Movie Mythology 


DORE SCHARY 


I WE as a people are inclined to 
look for happy endings, it is 
perhaps because we are accustomed 
to them. To this day, whatever its 
distortions, the success story is the 
American goal. We believe that ob- 
stacles are made to be overcome, that 
Americans do scale unscalable moun- 
tains and cross impossible rivers, and 
that although we don’t like wars, we 
never lose one. 

All this has been reflected in Amer- 
ican culture in a number of ways, 
but surely the most dramatic repre- 
sentation of the American dream 
and its folk heroes has appeared in 
our motion pictures. None of us 
has to be reminded how integral a 
part of American culture the motion 
picture has become, for good and 
for ill. Spell it with a small “c,” if 
you like, but the relevance of the 
movies to the American scene and 
the American character cannot be 
denied. And if we are inclined to 
consider the earlier movies naive, let 
us be prepared to admit the same 
about our countrymen and about 
ourselves. Through the years, the 
American screen has acted as a mir- 
ror of the American character, a 
mirror not without flaws but never- 
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theless a mirror. Let us examine 
some of its reflections. 

I don’t think it is any accident 
that the most durable and _ best 
patronized type of movie is the 
Western. Westerns continue to be 
made for the simple reason that cus- 
tomers flock to see them, and pro- 
ducers know they have a steady 
market for them. One Western may 
vary infinitesimally from another; it 
doesn’t seem to matter. I think it is 
because the Western stirs in all of 
us pride and admiration for our own 
heritage—a heritage we owe to the 
men of a new nation who carved its 
history with tomahawk and knife 
and secured it with shotgun and raw 
endurance. The details of an indi- 
vidual Western are secondary; what 
is irresistible, apparently, is that the 
old, beloved tale of a good man win- 
ning over insurmountable odds, de- 
feating the bad man in an honorable 
way, is being retold. In a way, we 
are repeatedly honoring the heroes 
who were our forebears; it is a kind 
of ritual offering to their memory. 

As Americans, we love a hero, a 
winner, a champion. It is not in the 
American character to be drawn to a 
loser, no matter how honorably he 


lost. This may not be good, but it 
is true all the same. We are impa- 
tient of anything short of success. 

Since this country was not settled 
except for scattered Indian tribes, 
conquering the wilderness was a job 
for strong and courageous young 
men. So the young, strong, coura- 
geous man has become our symbol, 
and the Western is perhaps the ideal 
method of perpetuating it. Most of 
the prime television time is devoted 
to Westerns nowadays, no matter 
how dreary some of them are. The 
great Western classics of the screen 
remain on many of the all-time-best 
lists, starting away back with The 
Great Train Robbery, on through 
The Iron Horse, The Covered 
Wagon, Stage Coach, The Big Coun- 
try, Shane, Giant, Red River, and 
High Noon. And of course, the 
redoubtable Virginian. And the end, 
my friends, is nowhere in sight. 

Not surprisingly, the most durable 
stars in the history of the screen 
are male. Not only male, but strong, 
rugged types, starting with William 
S. Hart and Tom Mix right down to 
Gary Cooper, John Wayne, Gregory 
Peck, Clark Gable, Burt Lancaster, 
and Alan Ladd. These men repre- 
sent, or at one time represented, the 
ideal. Audiences never seem to tire 
of them. The phenomenon of the 
Western’s durability has not been 
lost on shrewd actors whom at first 
glance you would not associate with 
the Western type. James Stewart, 
for example, returned to the screen 
after the war in a series of Westerns, 
beginning with Winchester. Unlikely 


casting though it might have seemed, 


he became a bigger star than ever. 
Spencer Tracy made the switch with 
great success. And so did James 
Cagney and Tyrone Power. And 
Bogart, in The Treasure of Sierra 
Madre. Everybody has to try a West- 
ern—from Wallace Beery to Marlon 
Brando. 


— SO OFTEN a different breed 
of star appears, of the type 
Charles Ray represented, or Wallace 
Reid. Today I can think of Cary 
Grant, or perhaps David Niven. 
Quiet, well-mannered fellows all, 
but their real appeal lies in the fact 
that they usually have been called 
upon, three-quarters of the way 
through the picture, to abandon 
those qualities and emerge, however 
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apologetically, as “heroes.” I recall 
Jimmy Stewart in Destry Rides 
Again, and all the old Harold Lloyd 
films, and Charles Ray in The Egg 
Crate Wallop. And in a fairly recent 
film, The Big Country, the entire 
point of the picture was the leading 
character’s aversion to settling dis- 
putes with violence. He was played 
by Gregory Peck. It was a fascinating 
idea, but you know as well as I do 
exactly what Mr. Peck was doing in 
the last reel. He and Charlton Hes- 
ton were clobbering each other, and 
the audience was satisfied that Peck 
was a handy man with his fists after 
all, just as it had hoped. 


a AMERICAN preoccupation with 
violence and crime was never 
more manifest than during the cycle 
of gangster pictures. The develop- 
ment of the public attitude toward 
the bootlegger can be traced, not 
surprisingly, in the movies of the 
time. At first the bootlegger was an 
amiable enough fellow who went 
amiably about his business, purvey- 
ing his wares to his neighbors while 
the forces of law and order tolerantly 
looked the other way. Or he was 
back from the First World War, 
having learned nothing but how to 
shoot Germans, to find his girl had 
betrayed him, no job waiting, and 
so forth. But not until the Capone 
empire became so enormous and so 
deadly did Americans realize what 
had been bred in their midst. Some 
of the better gangster films attempted 
to be honest exposés of the gunmen 
and racketeers, showing the cruelty 
and viciousness of the system and the 
men who comprised it, but almost 
always the portraits turned out to be 
sympathetic. Why? I think it was be- 
cause audiences secretly (or not so 
secretly, come to think of it) admired 
the gangsters’ supposed manliness 
and ruggedness, and the easy way in 
which they kicked over the traces— 
something that all of us, sometime 
or other, have a hankering to do, 
even if we do not have the nerve or 
gall to go through with it. Big stars 
were created in that milieu: Cagney 
in Public Enemy, when he pushed a 
grapefruit into Mae Clarke's face; 
Muni in Scarface, Bogart in The 
Petrified Forest, Robinson in Little 
Caesar. 

The real gangsters of the era met 
their match in the men of the Fst, 
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and the battle was joined on the 
screen as well. The forces of justice 
—the G-Men—became the new strong 
men of the screen. And who were 
the actors playing them? The same 
fellows who had played the gang- 
sters: Robinson, Cagney, Bogart & 
Co. And never were the American 
ideals of law and order, fair play, 
strong male personalities, justice, 
and violence mixed into a more 
palatable brew. 

Again, in the gangster cycle, the 
stars who emerged were men. All 
through movie history, this emer- 
gence of the powerful male figure as 
an idol is evident, and it is true in 
other walks of American life. We con- 
stantly reiterate our adoration of the 
virtues of courage, strength, endur- 
ance, and masculinity in our hero 
worship of sports figures. The tend- 
ency is sometimes carried to ridicu- 
lous lengths. Endurance for its own 
sake is so admired that we find our- 
selves paying respectful attention not 
only to Channel swimmers but also 
to flagpole sitters or people who can 
dance the longest period without 
dropping in their tracks or eat the 
tallest stack of pancakes at a sitting. 
Anyone who can do anything longer, 
faster, bigger, higher, wetter, hotter, 
colder, or easier than anybody else is 
automatically a hero. He exemplifies 
achievement. Even when our heroes 
are out-and-out fakes, as in the wres- 
tling matches on TV, we cheer on 
our favorites, we identify our villains, 
though we see the fraud perpetrated 
before our eyes. 


Fee AND AGAIN the dominance of 
the male shows up in any analy- 
sis of the American character. Con- 
sider the number of films that have 
dealt with the admiration, affection, 
and love between two men. Immedi- 
ately we think of the two-man teams 
motion pictures have produced: 
Gable and Tracy, Burt Lancaster 
and Kirk Douglas, Cagney and Pat 
O’Brien. And away back, Jack Holt 
and Ralph Graves, Richard Dix and 
David Butler, Raymond Hatton and 
Wallace Beery, Karl Dane and 
George K. Arthur—even Laurel and 
Hardy. In all the pictures these 
teams made, a girl, of course, figured 
in the proceedings, but she usually 
ran a poor third to the two men. 
You certainly remember that in the 
Westerns of not so long ago, the hero 





remained respectfully distant from 
the girl, and at the story’s end he was 
permitted to bestow a chaste kiss 
not on the girl but on his horse. 

I hazard the guess that if you 
were to ask most Americans to name 
the twenty movies they found most 
memorable, there would be very few 
love stories on the list. Chances are, 
most lists would include such films 
as From Here to Eternity, The Best 
Years of Our Lives, The Informer, I 
Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang, 
All Quiet on the Western Front, and 
perhaps the current Ben-Hur, whose 
main emotional stories involve men 
—Ben-Hur and Messala in one in- 
stance, and Ben-Hur and Quintus in 
the other. 

You may be struck by the fact, as 
I am, that five of the six pictures I 
just referred to are in some sense 
war pictures. Inadvertently I have 
underlined another illustration of 
the American appetite for violence. 
It has been my experience, too, that 
although American audiences go to 
see good and often bad war movies, 
they resist documentary films on the 
same subject, in spite of the fact that 
several extraordinary ones have been 
made. I can only account for this by 
suggesting that while we do not ex- 
actly shrink from hard, cold facts, 
we prefer them dished up as fiction, 
letting ourselves become involved 
emotionally rather than intellectu- 
ally. The very best movies succeed 
in involving audiences both ways. 

It is an accurate assessment of the 
American character to say that it is 
suspicious of anything smacking of 
the “intellectual.” The brainy man is 
considered effete, somehow lacking 
in character; there’s something al- 
most un-American about him. This 
belief has gained currency as a corol- 
lary to our worship of brawn, muscle, 
stamina—what we consider the mas- 
culine traits. Why the egghead should 
be ridiculed and the cowpoke re- 
vered is one of the mysteries that 
perhaps can be solved by looking at 
our heritage. The feeling seems to 
be that all the quiet, brainy man can 
do is sit around and talk a subject 
to death. The man of action (our 
hero) is a man of few words, and he 
Gets Things Done—with his fists, 
probably, or with his trusty six- 
shooter. Back in the old days, the 
frontiersmen didn’t debate the fine 
points of rustling cattle. When they 
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caught a rustler or a horse thief, they 
strung him up from the nearest tree 
and that was that. Extreme offenses 
called for extreme measures in a time 
when men lived constantly on the 
brink of extinction. The concept of 
the vigilantes arose out of sheer 
necessity in a West without law, but 
it still survives today, even when 
there are laws with teeth in them. 
Occasional lynchings furnish deplor- 
able proof of this. 


| DO NOT MEAN to suggest only un- 
attractive elements in the Ameri- 
can character. One of the strongest 
instincts we have is the sense of 
fair play. We hate a bully. We 
champion the underdog. We protect 
the defenseless. We believe in the 
“fair shake”—a peculiarly American 
phrase. Sometimes our feelings about 
these things are demonstrated in odd 
ways. One incident comes to mind 
about the time we were making 
Crossfire. The central character had 
little to recommend him; he was a 
triple murderer, brutal and menac- 
ing. In the original script, this man 
got his comeuppance when he was 
machine-gunned by a group of MPs. 
From a story point of view, he was 
only getting his just deserts, and we 
shot the scene as it was written. I 
learned that it is a mistake to over- 
state retribution. The first audience 
that saw this version didn’t like it. 
And they didn’t like it because the 
character, terrible as he was, was 
trapped like a rat, and the audience 
thought it was reprehensible for any- 
body to be made to die that way. We 
redid the ending and dispatched the 
man with a single shot under “fair” 
circumstances. 

Americans normally have an aver- 
sion to informers, to stool pigeons. 
Also in Crossfire, it was vital to the 
capture of the villain that one of his 
Army buddies provide information 
about him. Quite in the American 
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character, he balked. Still, he had to 
be persuaded, and we had to rewrite 
the scene carefully so that he could, 
in good conscience, give the in- 
formation. “You're not informing,” 
the boy is told by an Army major; 
“you're serving justice.” It is very 
difficult to sympathize with a man 
who has betrayed a friend, or thinks 
he has, and no matter how you try 
to justify it, you never quite succeed. 
This was even true of the gangster 
pictures. I remember Scarface vividly, 
and particularly the sequence in 
which Paul Muni was battling a lot 
of policemen. The audience, believe 
it or not, was rooting for the gang- 
ster, not because they admired or re- 
spected this despicable character but 
because the odds were against him. 
It’s a cockeyed kind of sportsman- 
ship, maybe, but it’s sportsmanship. 


— is a strain of healthy cynicism 
in Americans, along with their 
somewhat romantic view of them- 
selves. It is detectable especially in 
the realm of politics and public fig- 
ures. We tend to think of most poli- 
ticians as corrupt or at least corrupti- 
ble. We accept this belief in the spirit 
of amusement, and we resign our- 
selves to our political leaders and 
our statesmen with the offhand phi- 
losophy that after all they are the 
best of a bad lot. I suppose this view 
stems directly from the frontier atti- 
tude—a good-natured acceptance of 
the checked-vest, self-seeking politi- 
cos of that disorganized period in 
our history. The lavish promises, the 
baby kissing, and the funny hats ap- 
pealed to isolated, uninformed peo- 
ple who loved nothing better than a 
good show. And in those days, shows 
were few and far between. If the 
show was good, it was enough; you 
didn’t have to believe it. And all it 
cost you was your vote. That opinion 
of politicians remains to this day, 
right or wrong, good or bad. Some 
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excellent men have remained in 
political obscurity because of the low 
esteem in which we hold politicians. 
It is the price we've paid for our 
cynicism. 

Americans also have a strange but 
sneaking admiration for con men 
and resourceful hucksters who live by 
their wits, getting something for 
nothing and operating (correctly) on 
the Barnum theory that there’s one 
born every minute. The admiration 
goes back, I think, to our esteem for 
the loner, the man on his own who 
makes up his own rules, plays the 
long shots, and sees them pay off. 
Even the victim can only gasp in 
admiring outrage at how he has 
been taken. He chalks it up to ex- 
perience and does little else, because 
by now the hoaxer is well on his way 
out of town. The victim concedes, 
ruefully and with a kind of respect, 
that he has been outsmarted. Ameri- 
cans do go by this curious rule, and 
it is another facet of our highly com- 
petitive natures. The hustler has al- 
ways been a folk character, colorful, 
breezy, friendly, and larcenous, and 
we are usually pleased to see him get 
away with it. We are pleased and 
amused to read that the Brooklyn 
Bridge is still changing ownership 
regularly, that iceboxes are being 
sold to Eskimos, and that there's still 
a brisk business in the gold-brick 
trade. The great W. C. Fields became 
a major star by portraying this typi- 
cally American character in a number 
of memorable film variations on the 
same theme. We immediately warm 
to the character because he’s a go- 
getter, enterprising and indomitable. 
And it’s fun to be fooled. Let him 
not get caught, though. Once that 
happens, he’s no smarter than the 
rest of us and we have no use for 
him, and no more affection. Because 
he’s a cheat and a liar? No; because 
he isn’t very good at it. 

The honest go-getter still wins the 
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affection of Americans today, just 
as surely as he did in the days of 
Horatio Alger. Today, the American 
Dream has been taken over by the 
Madison Avenue contingent, which 
has sure-fire ways of educating all 
of us in what we must like, what we 
must want, and even what we are. 
The Dream gets a little nightmarish 
now and then, because it has come to 
seem that the ideal state is for all 
of us Americans to be exactly alike 
and to want exactly the same things 
—always things—in endless quantity. 


—_ OTHER purely American 
characteristics can we find re- 
flected in our culture? Let’s look 
again at our champions, our hero 
figures. We are very jealous of them, 
and will not permit them to deviate 
for very long from our carefully cir- 
cumscribed portrait of them. We can 
be fickle if they disappoint us. When 
he was champion, Dempsey was not 
popular, for reasons relating to the 
time; he did things, or failed to do 
things, which as champion we ex- 
pected of him. But Dempsey was de- 
feated by Gene Tunney, who also 
was not very popular as champion 
because he was so unlike the Ameri- 
can idea of one. He read Shakespeare 
and was otherwise an educated man; 
Americans didn’t quite know what 
to make of him. He was a gentleman, 
which in our book just didn’t square 
with his being heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world. As a result, Demp- 
sey became more popular after he 
lost the championship, mainly be- 
cause we didn’t approve of the new 
champion. On the other hand, Babe 
Ruth, a real immortal, had all the 
stuff. He still holds the all-time 
home-run record, and in addition he 
was everything we demanded of a 
champion. He was a hard drinker, 
battled with his bosses, had a weak- 
ness for the ladies, and ingratiated 
himself with kids. He was a natural, 
and nobody in baseball has ever re- 
placed him. 

Such is our regard for the domi- 
nant male, the recurring motif in 
our cultural pattern. It’s interesting 
that we have few legendary women 
in our folklore. Beyond Barbara 
Frietchie and Molly Pitcher, it is 
hard to enumerate many women 
whom we venerate as heroines. And 
these two, curiously enough, are re- 
membered for doing things that were 
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decidedly unfeminine; they were 
brave and they were defiant, both 
masculine qualities. 


i I HAVE SUGGESTED that man’s ap- 
petite for woman has been neg- 
lected during the history of the 
motion picture, let me hasten to cor- 
rect the impression. In fact, the very 
first motion picture to attract any 
kind of attention was a short, curious 
little item called The Kiss. The film 
was simple to the point of imbecility, 
but it did show a man kissing a 
woman. And to this day, men are 
kissing women in movies with as 
much enthusiasm as ever—more, 
judging from certain films that don’t 
worry too much about the Produc- 
tion Code. Our biggest female stars 
over the years reached their peak as 
sex symbols: from Theda Bara and 
Nita Naldi, through Clara Bow, on 
to Joan Crawford, Lana Turner, 
Ava Gardner, Elizabeth Taylor, and 
Marilyn Monroe. The healthy ani- 
malism of these women is still one 
of the major foundations on which 
the American film industry rests. 
How long we can hold the movies in 
bounds against the flood of sex de- 
tail, bosoms, and bordellos that has 
inundated our books and magazines 
is a question that interests critics and 





audiences. Nothing could be more 
explicit than a movie—and what busi- 
ness it could mean! 

However, there is an even longer 
list of women who represent other 
qualities. When women in movies 
have not been caricatures of the red- 
hot momma, they have tended to be 
unapproachable symbols of matronly 
purity. The refined, almost unattain- 
able symbol of woman on a pedestal 
has been personified by such people 
as Mary Pickford, the Gish sisters, 
Janet Gaynor, Irene Dunne, Greer 
Garson, Loretta Young, Katharine 
Hepburn, and Grace Kelly. This 
“pure” woman figure was more nat- 
ural to the American character as it 





developed. The lone frontiersman of 
the American past saw so little of 
women as a rule that they became a 
sort of unrealized ideal and an over- 
worked stereotype. Mother was al- 
ways there cooking a hot meal and 
ready to forgive us even if we robbed, 
murdered, and raped. A picture years 
ago that showed a mother turning 
her boy over to the Fst failed to make 
the grade because Mom couldn’t do 
that. 

It is only fair to point out here 
that even in the early movie days, 
a slim, golden thread of genuine art- 
istry ran through the homespun fab- 
ric of the average motion-picture out- 
put—with films such as The Crowd 
and Hallelujah! through the years to 
East of Eden and The Nun’s Story, 
demonstrating a genuine awareness 
of the more elusive facets of life. It 
is equally fair to point out that these 
films were highly appreciated in 
their time by American audiences— 
the same audiences, incidentally, 
whose movie habit had grown so 
strong that to satisfy it, hundreds of 
films of no cultural value except to 
historians filled the movie screens. 
Here, the movies were no worse of- 
fenders than the run-of-the-mill pot- 
boilers turned out by book publishers 
—books that contributed little to 
America’s understanding of itself. 
But the point is that both fields re- 
flected America’s taste and its lack of 
interest in its position in the world 
scene. 


AS AMERICA HAS GROWN, it has be- 
come more and more complex. 
The movies are growing complex 
too, reflecting the shifting colors of 
the country, its growing subtleties, 
its changing patterns. The current 
and upcoming crop of motion pic- 
tures offers a number of provocative 
and unfettered comments on the 
world about us. Audiences demand it 
now. America is growing up, and is 
able at last to take a grown-up look 
at itself, based less on past accom- 
plishments and more on the aware- 
ness that we are part of a bigger 
world. 

Our culture, including the motion 
picture, which has accurately por- 
trayed American character in the 
past, will continue to keep pace. Let 
us hope that it will reflect an Amer- 
ica that has come of age creatively, 
politically, and emotionally. 
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‘A Singularitie of Voice’ 


NAT HENTOFF 


"_— COUNTERTENOR,” explains 
British composer Michael Tip- 
pett, an admirer of that rare phe- 
nomenon, “is a male alto voice of 
what would be regarded now as ex- 
ceptional range and facility. It is the 
voice for which Bach wrote alto arias 
in the church cantatas. Purcell, who 
himself was a countertenor, gave to 
the voice some of his finest airs. To 
my ear, it is extremely moving as 
almost no emotional irrelevancies 
distract from the absolutely pure 
quality of the production. It is 
like no other sound in music and 
no other sound is so intrinsically 
musical.” 

In 1943, Tippett introduced to 
London concert audiences the first 
virtuoso countertenor of this cen- 
tury, Alfred Deller. A former furni- 
ture salesman from Kent, Deller has 
been a major force ever since in re- 
viving interest in music that had 
been written specifically for a type of 
voice apparently nearly extinct for 
the past hundred and fifty years. 

Deller’s recordings—most of them 
on Vanguard and its affiliate, Bach 
Guild—have had substantial Ameri- 
can sales and prepared the way for 
three successful tours here by him, 
the most recent having ended in De- 
cember. A tall, sturdy man with 
black hair and a modified Vandyke 
beard, he looks considerably younger 
than his forty-seven years. He sings 
with what appears to be effortless 
precision, letting an Elizabethan 
song flow out with penetrating clar- 
ity of line and intensity of sound. 
It was a voice like Deller’s that 
traveler Thomas Coryate described 
in telling of a singer he had heard 
at a feast in Venice some three hun- 
dred and fifty years ago: “... sucha 
purenesse and . . . such a super- 
naturall voice for sweetnesse, that I 
think there was never a better singer 
in all the world nature doth 
more commonly bestow such a singu- 
laritie of voice upon boyes and strip- 
lings, than upon men of such yeares.” 

By temperament, Deller prefers 
what he terms the “inner intensity” 
of the music for which the counter- 
tenor is best suited. “The emotions 
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come from within in pre-romantic 
songs,” he observes, “and there is no 
need for the more subjective, extro- 
vertish voice quality that came to be 
demanded in the nineteenth century 
by the increase in orchestral color.” 


spe SECULAR USE of the counter- 

tenor, the most popular voice of 
the seventeenth century, had begun 
to disappear by the early nineteenth 
century as female contraltos assumed 
its parts. The voice was kept alive 
principally in English churches. “All 
Anglican choirs,” says Deller, “are 
composed of boys and men; and the 
alto parts, particularly in cathedral 
choirs, have always been taken by 
countertenors. There, however, the 
countertenor fulfilled a rather utili- 
tarian function.” The countertenor 
was actually not heard again as a 
serious musical instrument in Eng- 
land until the advent of Deller. 





(Since then, a few other countertenors 
have been heard regularly in concert 
performances in Europe and Amer- 
ica, the most notable being the Amer- 
ican Russell Oberlin.) 

In his choice of material, Deller 
has always been careful “not to in- 
vade the modern repertory of the 
contralto. There is, in any case, a 
wealth of songs for the counter- 
tenor, my own favorites including 
the whole of the English lutanist 
school, the Purcell solo songs and 
odes, Handel’s oratorio and operatic 
arias, and Bach cantatas. That’s 
where we finish. And we really start 
with Guillaume de Machaut of the 
fourteenth century.” The only mod- 
ern works Deller sings are those writ- 
ten specifically for him by, among 
others, Wilfred Mellers and Racine 
Fricker. 

Deller discovered he was a coun- 
tertenor by accident. Born in 


Margate, Kent, some fifty miles 
south of London, he was the young- 
est son in a family of seven. His 
father, a professional gymnast, taught 
boxing and fencing at private schools. 
There was no musical tradition in 
the family, but Deller became a boy 
soprano in the local parish choir 
when he was ten. Six years later, he 
was still singing soprano roles in 
Messiah at the same church. The 
choirmaster had never heard a boy 
soprano voice last so long, and not 
wanting to be responsible for any 
harm done to it, told Deller to leave 
the choir and rest his voice. In a 
couple of months, so strikingly suc- 
cessful was Deller in a local per- 
formance by a blackface minstrel 
troupe that he was invited back to 
the choir to sing alto. 

“Although I didn’t know it then,” 
Deller recalls, “that was the begin- 
ning of my career as a countertenor. 
I'd had no musical training and 
knew nothing of the historical back- 
ground of the countertenor. All I 
knew was that I was singing nat- 
urally.” 

When Deller was eighteen, a Mar- 
gate lady took him to sing for the 
president of the Royal College of Mu- 
sic in London. “I've always been 
grateful to him,” says Deller, “be- 
cause he told me the results I was 
getting were remarkable, and he 
would not interfere. Most othe 
teachers, I’ve since discovered, would 
have tried to make me develop a 
supposedly more normal chest range 
and I would have become a mediocre 
baritone. After I had sung for him 
for fifteen minutes, he devoted the 
rest of the hour to teaching me a 
series of breathing exercises. I gave 
him about three dollars for the les- 
son and that’s all the tuition I've 
ever had.” 


A’ FIFTEEN Deller had started work 
in his native Margate as a furni- 
ture salesman and continued that 
work when he was asked four years 
later to join a professional choir at 
the Anglican church of St. Leonard’s- 
on-the-Sea in Sussex. He eventually 
married his employer’s daughter 
there. They have three children— 
Jane, ten; Simon, seventeen; and 
Mark, twenty-one. Mark is also a 
countertenor and has recently com- 
pleted his studies at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he was a 
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choral scholar for three years. “He 
will definitely go into music,” says 
Deller with a mock sigh, “despite his 
father’s warnings.” 

After his first child was born, 
Deller was appointed a lay clerk— 


a professional gentleman of the 
choir—at Canterbury Cathedral in 
Kent, but continued to sell furniture 
during the day. A pacifist during the 
war, he chose farm work, and for 
five years bicycled into town from 
his job as a laborer to sing the serv- 
ices. During his time as a lay clerk, 
Deller began to study the whole 
library of polyphonic music. “I was 
twenty-eight before I saw just where 
the countertenor fitted into the mu- 
sical picture. Until then, I'd had very 
little professional encouragement or 
understanding of what I was trying 
to do. While on the farm, I worked 
on a large area of Purcell and a 
friend gave me two volumes of songs 
by Thomas Dowland. A new world 
had opened for me.” 

Deller is proud if amused by the 
fact that he has never practiced in 
his life. “I have never set out to 
sing a vocal exercise. I believe that 
more harm has been done voices by 
exercises than in any other way. My 
range is two octaves going down to 
the E below middle C. Unlike most 
modern tenors, I did not work from 
my chest voice upwards, but rather 
from the top down to develop flexi- 
bility in fast-moving passages.” 


—D" LER has been one of those chief- 

ly responsible for a general re- 
vival of interest in the music of the 
Elizabethan period. “The time,” he 
believes, “has never been equaled for 
the setting of language. One can look 
through the entire musical literature 
of Dowland and Purcell and not find 
a single false emphasis.” 

Since 1943, a growing number of 
listeners in Britain, Europe, and 
America have agreed with Deller’s 
estimation of the period. In that 
year, Michael Tippett was preparing 
a series of concerts of major Purcell 
works and wondering how to solve 
the problem of the leading voice. He 
heard of a countertenor in Canter- 
bury, traveled there, and brought 
Deller to London, where he moved 
permanently in 1947, finally aban- 
doning the furniture business and 
becoming a member of the choir at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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Deller was one of the performers 
on the first program in 1946 of the 
BBC Third Program, and has been 
on that series regularly ever since. 
Whenever he has time from his con- 
cert tours—he travels frequently in 
Europe—he teaches in London. He 
has heard three or four young coun- 
tertenors in the past ten years who 
he thinks have potential as profes- 
sionals. “The possibilities of paying 
the rent, however, outside of West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral are limited.” 

In 1950, Deller formed the Deller 
Consort of six voices—two sopranos, 
a countertenor, two tenors, and a 
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Bach, Cantata No. 170; Cantata No. 
54; Vanguard-Bach Guild 550 

Elizabethan and Jacobean Music, Van- 
guard-Bach Guild 539 

The English Madrigal School, Volumes 
1-4, with the Deller Consort, Van- 
guard-Bach Guild 553, 554, 577, 578 

Tallis, The Lamentations of Jeremiah 
the Prophet and Five Hymns for 
Alternating Plainsong and Polyphony, 
with the Deller Consort, Vanguard- 
Bach Guild 551 

William Byrd and His Age, Vanguard- 
Bach Guild 557 

English Lute Songs and Six In Nomi- 
nes, Vanguard-Bach Guild 576 

Music of Henry Purcell, Jenkins and 
Locke, Vanguard-Bach Guild 547 

Homage to Henry Purcell, Bach Guild 
570/571 

Purcell, Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day. 
Vanguard-Bach Guild 559 

Purcell, Come Ye Sons of Art, Oiseau- 
Lyre 50166 

Purcell, Welcome to All the Pleas- 
ures, and John Blow, Ode on the 
Death of Henry Purcell, Vanguard- 
Bach Guild 590 

Shakespeare Songs, Angel 45016 

Tavern Songs, Catches, Glees and 
Other Diverse Entertainments of 
Merrie England, with the Deller 
Consort, Vanguard-Bach Guild 561 

The Cries of London, with the Deller 
Consort, Vanguard-Bach Guild 564 

The Three Ravens: Songs of Folk and 
Minstrelsy out of Elizabethan Eng- 
land, Vanguard 479 

The Holly and the Ivy: Christmas 
Carols of Old England, with the Del- 
ler Consort, Vanguard 499 

The Wraggle Taggle Gypsies: Folk 
Songs and Ballads of Elizabethan 
England, Vanguard 1001 

Western Wind and Other English Folk 
Songs and Ballads, Vanguard 1031 

Italian Songs for Solo Voice, Van- 
guard-Bach Guild 565 

Monteverdi, Madrigali Amorosi, with 
the Deller Consort, Vanguard-Bach 
Guild 579 























baritone. “I wanted authentic per- 
formances of madrigals and other 
polyphonic music. Up to then, mad- 
rigals were usually performed by 
choirs of thirty to forty and more 
mixed voices. And they had con- 
traltos rather than contratenors. I 
wanted to get back to the subtlety 
and intimacy of performance that 
one gets from a string quartet. By 
being only six and doing almost ev- 
erything a cappella, we are, of course, 
much more exposed. But I selected 
the voices very carefully, matching 
them not only as to timbre but also 
in terms of musicianship and style.” 

In the next two months, Van- 
guard, for whom Deller now records 
exclusively, will release a second vol- 
ume by the Deller Consort of catches 
and glees of the Restoration, as well 
as Deller’s history of the rise of the 
solo song and a volume of folk tunes 
arranged by Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams. Deller’s folk albums sell re- 
markably well. 


Q* HIs LAST American tour, Deller 
was pleased and surprised to 
find that among those six cities 
where he set a box-office record for 
the current classical season were 
places like Columbus, Baltimore, and 
Richmond. He is particularly pop- 
ular in colleges and universities, but 
everywhere he sings, Deller attracts 
a sizable proportion of young listen- 
ers. “The reason, I expect, is their 
two-way interest in early baroque 
and in modern music. They have 
chosen to sidestep the romantics, and 
they find an affinity between the 
music we sing and certain contem- 
porary works because of the absolute 
economy in scoring and purity of 
sound in both. I think the more 
sensitive and intelligent among the 
young have had just about enough 
of Turkish-bath music. They no 
longer want their ears invaded by an 
oozy wash of sound and prefer in- 
stead to hear counterpoint, to hear 
the architecture of the music.” 

“I suppose it sounds naive,” Deller 
said on his last afternoon in New 
York a few weeks ago, “but the com- 
pliment I’ve most appreciated in 
America came from an eighteen-year- 
old girl backstage in Columbus. She 
told me that hearing the music had 
made her feel ‘all clean inside.’ You 
know, it is quite gratifying to be able 
to transmit that feeling.” 
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A Paris Playbill 


HENRY POPKIN 


PARIS 
—_——. political life has recent- 
ly produced an unusual share 
of drama in France, the attractions 
of the theater itself have been hold- 
ing their own. Quality has been 
high, and even the number of plays 
is startling. An advertisement in the 
theater programs not long ago listed 
fifty-five productions; that is approx- 
imately the number of Broadway 
and off-Broadway theaters put to- 
gether, and the advertisement omits 
the three national state-controlled 
theaters, each of which has several 
plays in repertory. And Paris, re- 
member, is one-third the size of New 
York. 

The theater is not only more 
abundant here; it is more contro- 
versial as well. Last fall, a pitched 
battle was fought over Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s new play, The Prisoners of 
Altona. The skirmishing began even 
before the opening, when Minister 
of Culture André Malraux paused 
in his tour of Latin America to 
attack Sartre’s war record. The play 
itself had a subject that seemed 
unlikely to win favor—the troubled 
conscience of a German veteran of 
the Second World War. Sartre alert- 
ed new opponents by suggesting that 
he intended to convey some criticism 
of French policy in Algeria. 

The play is long and slow, but its 
movement is clear enough. Its chief 
strength is in its pungent observa- 
tions of the nature of guilt, many of 
them expressed by the German of- 
ficer. Of course, The Prisoners was 
hurt by its length and by uneven 
performances. (It is reported that the 
play was originally six hours long 
and that Simone de Beauvoir cut it 
for Sartre; after the opening it was 
shortened to 314 hours.) In_per- 
formance, the emphasis falls on 
heroic arias. This principle works 
well enough when the electrifying 
Serge Reggiani speaks the hero’s 
lines, but it flounders when anything 
is required of the actress who plays 
his overaffectionate sister. An un- 
usual number of critics found it nec- 
essary to ask for copies of the script. 

The reviewers for the daily papers 
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were displeased with the play's 
length, with the production, with 
the heady talk, and with what they 
took to be Sartre’s effort to minimize 
German guilt. The critic of Le 
Monde observed that the play “had 
nothing theatrical but the name.” 
The cruelest reviewer was Jean- 
Jacques Gautier of Figaro, who 
found himself “choked by grandiose 
pretension, astounding _ platitude, 
and gibberish.” Figaro’s cartoonist 
showed a man who had grown old 
during the performance. 

The reviews in the weeklies were 
much better. The leftist L’Express, 
the nonpolitical Arts, and the con- 
servative Carrefour all agreed that 
it was a serious and important work. 
In L’Express, the regular critic pub- 
lished a laudatory review, Francois 
Mauriac defended Sartre against 
Gautier’s attack in Figaro, and the 
brilliant cartoonist Siné filled his 
weekly strip with imbecile drawings 
designed to explain the play to 
Gautier; this paper’s brief theater list 
now calls The Prisoners “the most 
important of Sartre’s plays.” 


pe OTHER leading dramatists of 
the season have been Jean Genet 
and Jean Anouilh. Genet’s The 
Blacks has had good notices and is 
enjoying a successful run. This un- 
conventional drama shuffles and re- 
shuffles the relations between Negroes 
and whites. The plot, such as it is, 
does not advance very fast, but both 
action and language are savage, 
poetic, and ingenious to a remark- 
able degree. Violence and lyricism 
are admirably conveyed by a fresh, 
energetic all-Negro company from 








North Africa, amiably portraying 
Genet’s conception of the savage 
hatred the Negro has for the white. 

Anouilh’s Becket is more consist- 
ently amiable. It is everybody's 
favorite—a great spectacle and a 
quite respectable play without much 
substance at the center. Flats shoot 
skyward as the scenery changes, the 
Pope and a cardinal slide in on mov- 
ing chairs from opposite sides of the 
stage, the archbishop and his king 
ride toy horses with wagging tails. 
The production omits a shipboard 
scene (present in the published ver- 
sion) that would have permitted 
even more theatrical ingenuity, but 
there is already theatricality enough 
and to spare. Arts recommends 
Becket to people who want to forget 
Sartre and the political crisis; I think 
that suggestion captures the spirit of 
the play. 

If Becket is more a show than a 
play, the same author's La Petite 
Moliére (which might be translated 
“That Moliére Woman” or “Moliére’s 
Little Wife’) is an even better show 
with even fewer pretensions as a 
play. Originally, La Petite Moliére 
was intended to be a film script, and, 
in consequence, although the dia- 
logue is by Anouilh, the “scenario” 
is by Anouilh and Roland Lauden- 
bach. Since the play is directed and 
performed by Jean-Louis Barrault at 
the government-subsidized Théatre 
de France, no effort is spared to imi- 
tate the fluidity of films. Scenes are 
always short, and indoor and out- 
door sets succeed one another with 
great rapidity. For certain intimate 
scenes the actors get behind a frame, 
which is supposed to correspond to 
the film screen. On one occasion, 
three characters are presumably 
bouncing up and down as they ride 
in a coach, while scenery flashes by 
the windows; in another framed 
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scene, Moliére and his mistress 
(played by Barrault and his wife, 
Madeleine Renaud) are in bed. Two 
scenes end with the equivalent of a 
close-up: the spotlight is on Moliére’s 
puzzled face. Puppets are employed 
with skill. Some commedia dell’arte 
actors perform in the background of 
an outdoor scene. But the most spec- 
tacular sight is kept nearly for the 
last—a beautiful prospect of the gar- 
dens of Versailles. One more striking 
visual effect is yet to follow—the 
pageant of Moliére’s costumes as they 
are put away after his death. In this 
play, performance and staging are 
everything. 


A= from Barrault’s Théatre de 
France, there are two other resi- 
dent repertory companies—Jean 
Vilar’s Théatre National Populaire, 
and the Comédie Francaise, which is 
now going through an unhappy 
period of change. One responsible 
morning paper has recommended 
that the Comédie disband. Better 
things can be said of a nonresident 
company that has now returned to 
its home base at Lyons. Its director, 
Roger Planchon, won a _ brilliant 
success during his months in Paris, 
and as a reward he has been put in 
charge of the Théatre Populaire in 
the provinces. In the last few months, 
his company has provided exciting 
productions of Shakespeare’s Henry 
IV plays and The Three Musketeers. 
Planchon’s specialty, which he seems 
to have learned from Bertolt Brecht, 
is frankly exposing great men and 
pretentious circumstances. He has 
shown us the king of England relish- 
ing the memory of his past wicked- 
ness, the Archbishop of York tyran- 
nizing over his servants and gobbling 
his food, the Duke of Buckingham 
dusting a chandelier, and Cardinal 
Richelieu frying an egg. He himself 
has preferred to play a more modest 
outsider who observes some of these 
exposures—a cynical Prince Hal and 
a naive D’Artagnan. This method 
has turned Shakespeare’s patriotic, 
politically conventional Henry IV: 
Part I into an attack on feudalism, 
war, and the Church. The result is 
not at all what Shakespeare had in 
mind, except that it has life. The 
comic talent of the young Roger 
Planchon is one of the happiest of 
many happy signs in the current 
French theater. 
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The One-Generation House 


ALBERT BUSH-BROWN 


i me SECOND TREASURY OF CONTEMPORARY 
Houses, selected by the Editors of 
Architectural Record, New York: F. W. 
Dodge Corp. $7.75. 


Husbands are well acquainted with 
the housebound wife this harsh sea- 
son who shifts furniture and curses 
oppressive walls in wistful attempts 
at bursting a confinement no cruise 
folder, no flower show or symphony 
concert, not even last summer’s 
Kodachromes, quite relieves. Winter 
tests a house, but not so unmerciful- 
ly as a lady armed with the Architec- 
tural Record’s newest Treasury of 
Contemporary Houses and zealously 
intent upon pushing its idea of 
living better by living modern. She 
may find in its photographs of forty- 
four recent houses sufficient attrac- 
tive kitchens, playrooms, cabinets, 
gardens, patios, and spacious living 
rooms to feed rebellion well past 
spring’s last muddy thaw. 

Having assuaged my own wife by 
an expensive promise she refuses to 
forget, I unsportingly warn my 
brethren about three especially per- 
suasive houses. One, which Ulrich 
Franzen designed for his own family, 
stands in the woods at Rye, New 
York; its two diamond-shaped trussed 
roofs hover above warm terraces and 
an unobstructed, light-filled platform 
where the kitchen. gracefully rests 
at the social center of the entire 
plan. From Sarasota comes Victor 
Lundy’s design for expansive Florida 
living with great sweeps of wood 
vaults sinuously sheltering an H- 







shaped plan that surrounds a cir- 
cular living room. Northwest, at 
Medford, Oregon, George Rockrise 
perched a house on a conical hill 
overlooking the Rogue River Valley; 
bedrooms in the east wing of a U- 
shaped plan combine with family 
rooms at the west and the living- 
dining area at the north to form a 
southern entrance court, or atrium, 
which Lawrence Halprin tastefully 
landscaped with trees, fountains, and 
pebble surfaces. 


es ILING though they are, those 
houses provoke fascinating ques- 
tions about the direction of Ameri- 
can domestic architecture, questions 
which, if rightly raised, can provide 
the first line of defense against re- 
modeling or moving. Some of the 
questions appear in the Treasury’s 
introductory essay, Russell Lynes’s 
“The American at Home.” In gen- 
eral he is intrigued by what the 
modern houses say about American 
character. He observes that they fre- 
quently strike blows for experiment 
and innovation, even eccentricity. 
They are not intended to become 
family seats passed down from one 
generation to the next; they are step- 
pingstones, wayside stops in an 
incessant social journey made by 
families who live temporarily upon 
frontiers: economic, spiritual, cul- 
tural, and now a frontier of leisure, 
which like the others will be settled, 
then abandoned. Lynes notes the 
leveling informality, the patio, the 
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barbecue pit, the open-neck floral 
shirt; he wonders about isolating 
children in special wings where they 
may express themselves yet remain 
observable, in remote bedrooms and 
playrooms devoid of nooks and 
hiding places and what the English 
call “Wendy corners.” He remarks 
that the kitchen, long obscured, has 
now been returned to the family as 
an adjunct to the living room, per- 
mitting mothers to cook yet, ambiv- 
alently, stay at the party. He asks 
whether nature, heretofore excluded 
but now a permanent guest, has 
become idolized by a people long 
deprived in urban huddles. 

But the diversionary questions 
need not stop with the introduction. 
Just how good, really, are the Treas- 
ury’s forty-four houses? Even a hasty 
leafing through the more than four 
hundred illustrations provides some 
heartening experiences. Eliot Noyes’s 
two-zone plan sandwiching a lovely 
garden provides privacy, light, and 
convenience in the bedroom wing 
while the dining, living, study, and 
kitchen areas (not rooms) stand in 
the parallel wing. Sophisticated con- 
trasts of materials—well-proportioned 
windows set in rugged walls of stone 
—are not permitted to diminish prac- 
tical convenience; e.g., a deep over- 
hang shelters the western expanse 
of glass. That the study is exposed 
to the living area, that one must 
walk through the open garden (pro- 
tected only by a canopy over the 
path) to reach the bedrooms, are 
not inconvenient idiosyncrasies an 
architect has imposed upon some 
unsuspecting client; Noyes was his 
own client and preferred to make 
concessions in the direction of visual 
beauty, his prerogative. 


_ I BECAME rebellious was 
somewhere around page 39. 
There a house by Chard Webb, who 
also was his own client, is featured 
by many photographs, one full-page 
and in color. It ts compact, as the 
editors say, and its many storage 
cabinets are ingenious; indeed they 
verge upon flagrant gadgetry. Essen- 
tially a box, the house is subdivided 
into sleeping, dining, and living 
areas by means of stud partitions 
that pinwheel outward from the top 
of a staircase to become fins on the 
exterior. The arrangement achieves 
continuity of interior space, but at 
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the cost of privacy, acoustical insu- 
lation, definition of special use, 
serenity, security—the house is busy. 
Worse yet, the house is ugly; a clut- 
ter of unblended shapes, materials, 
textures, structural systems, colors, 
and proportions. 

But of course it is “modern,” and 
that is the reason for including 
the house in the book. What is ob- 
viously being promoted is a style, 
including many indifferent examples 
(for quality is independent of style). 
Who owns these houses, for example? 
Ten of the forty-four were designed 
by architects for themselves; an ad- 
ditional eleven are projections of 
houses their architects previously 
built for themselves; at least four 
more belong to allied professionals: 
contractors, interior decorators, and 
artists. Thus we are offered glimpses 
into the life of a privileged cultural 
caste whose houses are selected {rom 
the three million dwelling units 
erected in America during the Treas- 
ury’s three-year period. Selected on 
the basis of quality? No, but because 
they are modern and _ photogenic. 
Admittedly, as in the house by 
Philip Johnson, pristine elegance is 
chastely evoked by planar brick 
walls and sculptural Barcelona 
chairs; nor will readers be disap- 
pointed to see the peasantlike ebul- 
lience of Marcel Breuer’s piquant 
fenestrations and constructivist turn- 
buckle-tensioned trellises. But the 
stylistic clichés are less rewarding: 
ceilings all at one height; floors all 
on one level; boxlike rooms; top 
lighting; exposed, contorted, or ex- 
hibitionary structure; free flows of 
jumbled spaces; precipitous en- 
trances. These are the hallmarks of 
a style, not of domesticity. 

The houses do not offer any sug- 
gestions for forming better cities 
where future populations may live. 
One and all, the forty-four are ur- 
banites dressed in tweeds for a coun- 
try weekend. They are diverse (I 
agree with the editors in this), but the 
diversity is an arbitary matter, not 
a regional choice using local ma- 
terials and local traditions to wed 
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a house to its soil. We have here a 
self-conscious constant innovation, 
allowing no chance for refinement, 
no opportunity to improve the 
accommodation of nation-wide ma- 
chines in houses owned by a servant- 
less society, Not since Wright has an 
architect achieved originality within 
a regional idiom. 


N= is the architecture urban. It is 
a bucolic testimony to the flight 
from the city. It suggests that each 
house should stand alone, an autono- 
mous self-sufficient unit without 
being part of a neighborhood within 
a new kind of city. This nineteenth- 
century attitude fails to realize that 
the arrangement of spaces among 
houses, not the houses themselves, 
makes a community admirable or 
not. In fine communities, like Louis- 
burg Square on Boston's Beacon 
Hill for example, houses are simple, 
anonymous, repeated shapes—contin- 
uous walls that shape continuous 
public spaces. Today we need a 
modern equivalent, a neighborhood 
of urbanity, some ideal for shaping 
the cultural kind of city now 
emerging. The Treasury offers no 
education on that point. 

Rather, it reflects the fact that 
America has set itself an almost im- 
possible dilemma: how to house a 
people whose basic social unit is the 
individual, autonomous, mobile, one- 
generation family. Will a standard 
house satisfy the quest for indi- 
viduality; will a houseful of idio- 
syncrasies be resalable? Refusing to 
live where he works, will the Amer- 
ican save either the city or the 
country? Refusing to cluster around 
churches, schools, restaurants, or 
bistros, will the American succeed 
in making his house both a private 
dwelling and a place of public dis- 
play and entertainment? In the 
absence of servants and the prolifera- 
tion of machines will the American, 
husband and wife, engage in civi- 
lized pastimes or be swamped with 
menialities? Freed from grand- 
mothers, even older neighbors, will 
American children brush a moment 
with fancy and fairy tale in the 
playrooms of the one-generation 
house? 

I propose to ponder these matters 
in the quiet recesses of a Victorian 
house, even if spring finds it still 
unchanged. 
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Forging the “Tools of Control? 


A. A. BERLE, JR. 


Pp" ANNING FOR Freepom: THe Pusric Law 
or AMERICAN CaprraLism, by Eugene 
V. Rostow. Yale University Press. $6. 


\ measure of planning is accepted 
as a necessity for American economic 
life by most serious scholars. Only 
a last-ditch marginal group of theo- 
rists still regards any planning as a 
threat to democracy, maintaining 
that freedom can only be preserved 
by a completely uncontrolled free- 
market system. Conservatives accept 
the fact though they boggle at the 
word. These, while they condemn 
“planning,” support certain forms of 
control they recognize as necessary 
and desirable—for instance, the 
monetary operations of the Federal 
Reserve. The fact, of course, is that 
far more of the American economy is 
“planned” now than the public real- 
izes, though the planning operations 
are scattered among scores of Wash- 
ington offices. Plainly the time for a 
book on planning has arrived. 

Mr. Rostow’s volume is not that 
book, though it may prove its fore- 
runner. As dean of the Yale Law 
School, he has had occasion to lec- 
ture on various aspects of govern- 
ment control over the economy dur- 
ing the past decade. He drew these 
papers together for the Cook Lec- 
tures at the University of Michigan. 
They now appear between covers. 
The result is a series of essays, all 
interesting, some brilliant, relating 
to various aspects of governmental 
control over our economic system. 


_- the most valuable contri- 
bution is his opening affirmation 
that the economic order is itself a 
system of public law. It is sound, 
and one wishes it had been elabo- 
rated. The foundation he believes 
to be definitely capitalist, though 
capitalism is now guided and re- 
strained by law because “. . . through 
its historical alliance with political 
democracy, capitalism has submitted 
to its own extensive and far-reaching 
reform.” It must also recognize for- 
eign claims upon it. The process 
compelled forging what Dean Ros- 
tow calls “tools of control.” 
The tools he discusses are familiar. 
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The most important are those of 
monetary management (entrusted to 
the Federal Reserve Board) and fis- 
cal policy (chiefly made by the Presi- 
dent and administered by the U.S. 
Treasury, though residual power is 
in the Congress). These are discussed 
in chapters on spending and employ- 
ment, on fiscal policy which permits 
Keynesian spending to alleviate un- 
employment and taxation to level 
off blooms. These, in Mr. Rostow’s 
language, are “primary” tools. 

The principal “secondary” tool 
in his catalogue seems a bit odd. 
He believes that adequate and vigor- 
ous use of the antitrust laws will 
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preserve or compel competition. 
This will maintain full employment, 
except in downturns. He concedes 
the need for reasonable stability as 
well but considers that it can be ob- 
tained by careful fiscal policy. Flexi- 
ble price movements under this en- 
forced competition will be useful in 
“directing the endless redeployment 
of resources required to permit 
steady growth in the production of 
the goods and services the economy 
can produce most cheaply.” 
Enforcing competition and irhib- 
iting monopoly power thus becomes 
in his view an agency of planning. 
He appears to equate bigness with 
monopoly. Essentially he would like 
to break up the largest units in in- 
dustries like steel and oil; instead of 
“oligopolies” of three, four, and five 


big corporations, he would prefer a 
larger number, say from ten to twen- 
ty. He agrees that the foundation for 
this view is more philosophical than 
economic. Antitrust laws enforced to 
the point of breaking up mere big- 
ness (at least to the extent suggested) 
would, he thinks, protect America 
against “an oligarchy of the rich” 
and the menace of overconcentrated 
economic power. Here he is on 
untenable ground. Oligopoly does 
produce an oligarchy of power hold- 
ers. But they generally are not 
“rich.” And is there much to be 
gained by exchanging an oligarchy 
of four or five corporate manage- 
ments for an oligarchy of ten or 
twenty? Possibly, but no one knows. 


pease organization cannot 
be ignored in such a study. This 
problem Mr. Rostow approaches 
gingerly, with the suggestion that 
collective bargaining should be ade- 
quate provided a balance between 
flow of goods and flow of funds is 
struck by fiscal and monetary policy. 
In such a case “. . . policy might use- 
fully seek wage bargains of consider- 
able variety, resulting in wage 
schedules which reflected differen- 
tials in the productivity of labor in 
different sectors of the economy and 
different sections of the country.” 
There is no suggestion as to how 
this result could be arrived at. I 
think it impossible, and it might 
well be undesirable. Competition 
between different sectors of the coun- 
try, on that basis, would involve 
some surprising elements. 
“Planning for freedom,” then, 
boils down to adequate fiscal and 
monetary policy, plus antitrust law 
enforcement and fragmentation of 
industry to a considerably greater 
degree than exists at present. Mr. 
Rostow recognizes that the “regu- 
lated industries” must be taken into 
consideration; these are left for fur- 
ther study. At the close we are left 
with a single thought. If government 
spending is used to balance fluctua- 
tions of the private markets, if the 
Federal Reserve will control infla- 
tion and prevent deflation, and if a 
highly competitive system is pre- 
served, the American economy will 
progress and will maintain the phil- 
osophical values of a free society. 
The thesis is ably if sometimes dis- 
cursively presented. It is well docu- 
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mented and frequently draws on the 
author’s wide personal experience in 
government. 


wu I wish I could see it. Were 

this all there is to the problem, 
life and policymaking would be a 
great deal simpler. It is not, and is 
not going to be. There are too many 
inherent contradictions. Competition 
does not necessarily steer American 
economic resources toward the areas 
of greatest importance. It does not 
even fill areas of greatest need. Noth- 
ing is more competitive, more frag- 
mented, less oligopolistic than real 
estate and housing. But decent low- 
income housing has never been 
provided by that industry; in some 
areas, it barely meets even middle- 
income needs. 

The garment trades are a small- 
unit industry, and competition is 
bitter. The only stability making 
these trades tolerable either for labor 
or enterprisers is provided by a (rela- 
tively) monopolistic base set by the 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union and the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers Union. In my 
opinion, the oil industry would have 
been either a complete power mo- 
nopoly or a fantastic mess had not a 
stabilization plan been introduced 
by NRA in 1933 and legislated into 
permanent law in 1935. The so- 
called “regulated industries”—which 
are not limited to railways and elec- 
tric-light companies but include a 
huge sector of the American econ- 
omy—got their regulation largely 
because competition led only via 
economic disaster to monopoly or its 
equivalent. As these industries in- 
clude most farm products, oil, natu- 
ral gas, sugar, and many more, as 
well as transportation by air, land, 
and sea and all kinds of communica- 
tion, they cannot be left out of any 
theory even of quantitative plan- 
ning. 

Dean Rostow is probably the 
ablest defender of the liberalism, the 
“New Freedom,” whose concepts 
took form about 1912. This is a 
noble tradition, claiming among its 
saints Theodore Roosevelt, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Louis D. Brandeis, 
Woodrow Wilson, and a host of oth- 
ers. The tools they forged were ade- | 
quate for that period. Many of us 
are nostalgic for a world that could 
be thus dealt with. But half a cen- 
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tury has brought about new needs. 
Mr. Rostow says rightly that the 
social advances of the last hundred 
years will not destroy our souls. 
But they call for more adequate 
social and economic engineering. 

Therefore I suggest that Dean 
Rostow’s volume is not the book on 
planning we are waiting for. Rather 
it is a statement of a point of view 
by one of the ablest of a group of 
men who agree that over-all social 
planning is needed and believe that 
monetary policy and Keynesian use 
of Federal spending plus small-unit 
capitalist competition will suffice. 
Essentially this is a reactionary view. 
Another and growing group thinks 
that harder realities lie ahead and 
must be faced. 


. ge QUANTITATIVE fiscal and mone- 

tary controls advocated by Dean 
Rostow are undeniably sound. But 
we must not forget that the American 
economy has become one single na- 
tional system whether we like it or 
not. Its various elements must pro- 
vide goods adequate to demand, and 
continuous employment for the en- 
tire American labor force. It must 
also recognize a range of priorities— 
that is, the most pressing wants must 
always be met within, or if need be 
outside, the private price-profit sys- 
tem. Demands for stability, especial- 
ly of employment and of conditions 
of life, will rise in intensity. We 
shall want as much competition as 
we can get. But we shall (and in fact 
do) want it less than we want some 
other things. “Planning” thus must 
contemplate two distinct operations. 
The first is a forum in which wants 
or the priority of wants can be demo- 
cratically determined. The second is 
the means by which productivity is 
steered towards satisfaction of these 
wants, 

Dean Rostow has given the sub- 
ject of planning an excellent kickoff. 
But the tough game has still to be 
played. 









The Soviet Organization Man 


BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


T= Rep Executive, by David Granick. 
Doubleday. $4.50. 

The Soviet Union is now in its 
forty-third year, economically and 
politically a successful going con- 
cern. Gone are the days when Lenin 
had to argue in faver of entrusting 
authority to a “single person” in a 
given factory, gone the days when 
the typical director was either an 
underground man or a harassed and 
suspect manager from czarist times. 
The great purges disposed of both 
these types. There has been time for 
a new generation of Communist en- 
gineer-technologists to be trained for 
management. Though their tenure 
is more uncertain than that of their 
American counterparts, they no long- 
er need fear that a failure to meet 
a production quota or the break- 
down of a machine may lead to 
charges of wrecking, the concentra- 
tion camp, or perhaps even the firing 
squad. 

Today the “Red executive” is 
typically a university graduate with 
an engineering degree. He is specifi- 
cally trained for a particular indus- 
try. He regards himself as both a 
civil servant and a party servant. He 
possesses a sense of belonging to and 
believing in a functioning machin,. 
He is a cog, but a not unimportant 
one, in that machine—a Soviet ver- 
sion of what is currently called in 
(America “the organization man.” 


wr ARE these managers? How 
are they recruited? How edu- 
cated? How directed from above? 
How much authority do they have 
over the men below them and the 
things with which they work? What 
is the little world like in which each 
manager lives? In what ways do the 
general imperatives of modern in- 
dustry everywhere make them like 
their American counterparts, and 
how do the special features of the 
Communist organization of industry 
make them different from American 
managers? Such are the problems 
examined in The Red Executive. 
Mr. Granick has approached his 
task with eyes open and mind alert. 
His equipment includes a knowledge 


of the management features of Amer- 
ican industry. Indeed, the reader 
will learn as much about American 
management and managers as about 
Russian—perhaps more, for the 
American material used for compari- 
son is more readily available and 
statistically better analyzed than the 
fragments of the Russian jigsaw puz- 
zle that the author has so laborious- 
ly put together and filled out with 
informed speculations and conjec- 
tures. 

To be sure, the concentration 
on managers and on the common 
features of modern industry every- 
where has its disadvantage: the 
nightmarish dimension in totalitar- 
ian life is almost completely lack- 
ing. But the managerial type in 
Russia is a man of few dreams; he 
is not one to be struck by the night- 
marish quality of the attempt to 
subjugate totally the private world 
of each individual and annex it 
wholly to the aims and uses of party 
and state. 

For besides being an oppressor 
state, Soviet Russia is a managerial 
state, the greatest managerial and 
owner state in all history, and he 
himself is one of the managers. His 
authority may be limited by the 
most complex network of rules and 
regulations that have ever enveloped 
a manager, and by a most disturbing 
system of independent channels of 
information that by-pass him and 
inform upon him, but such authority 
as he does wield is derived from the 
party and the state. His importance 
and rewards come from being a man- 
ager in that managerial state, whose 
rules of management and underlying 
philosophy he by and large accepts. 


AS iN America, where the son of a 
white-collar worker or of a busi- 
ness or professional man has a much 
greater chance of becoming a top 
manager than does the son of a la- 
borer, so it is now in the Soviet 
Union. Despite the celebrated social 
mobility in America and the exalta- 
tion of workers as “ruling class” 
in the Soviet Union, the chances of 
the son of a worker or farmer’s 
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landing in the ranks of the execu- 
tives turns out to be just about the 
same in the two countries. Managers 
breed managers, a phenomenon that 
reinforces the trend toward a mana- 
gerial type. 

Soviet managers are now almost 
exclusively recruited from university 
graduates, more specifically from en- 
gineering schools. In the United 
States, however, a 1952 study showed 
that only fifty-seven per cent of 
American top managers had gradu- 
ated from college, though the col- 
lege trend has since then been steadi- 
ly upward. Only one-quarter of our 
college-graduate managers have engi- 
neering degrees; a far larger number 
have specialized in business adminis- 
tration; and the sons of American 
executives tend to go in heavily for 
the liberal arts. The would-be Soviet 
manager is likely to be not only an 
engineer but a narrowly trained one, 
preparing directly for a specific in- 
dustry. He gets no theoretical train- 
ing in human relations; this has to 
come through his experience in a 
Communist cell manipulating the 
rest of the student body and through 
actual training in assistant foreman 
and assistant manager posts. State 
planning begins with his admission 
to a university (on the basis of su- 
perior grades if he is to get a stipend 
and a chance to pick the best avail- 
able opening) and with a state de- 
cision as to how many “majors” 
there will be within each depart- 
ment in each college. With admis- 
sion highly competitive, a student 
gets in where he can. Thereafter, 
there is no nonsense about electives 
and snap courses. When the curricu- 
lum is completed, he has to accept 
the post given him, but the best 
openings go to the top men in the 
class. 

A Soviet factory director is likely 
to get five or six times, in some cases 
as much as ten times, the wage of a 
skilled worker in his own industry, 
a spread not dissimilar to that in the 
United States. But this depends 
upon his winning bonuses as a re- 
sult of fulfilling and overfulfilling 
his production quota each month. 
He works long hours (so does his 
American counterpart—longer hours 
as he gets older and rises higher), 
has fewer ways of spending his 
wages, has a home in which he is 
likely to be cramped, keeps his fam- 
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ily down to one or two children, 
aspires to a dacha or summer home, 
a car, some general culture (he does 
more general reading and opera- 
and concertgoing than his American 
counterpart), spends freely because 
there is no point in saving and his 
old age is provided for by a forty 
per cent pension, and carefully con- 
trols his spending to “keep down 
with the Joneses” in order not to 
seem too conspicuously well off. How- 
ever, his real life centers around his 
factory. 


SOVIET DIRECTOR receives a yearly 

program for his factory which 
tells him how much he should pro- 
duce, what his “product mix” should 
be, how many workers he can hire 
and how much he should pay them. 
He receives allocation orders for the 
material and fuels he needs, and 
there is little he can buy without 
these orders. He is permitted to 
make circumspect suggestions on 
what he thinks he needs and what 
he can produce, but his job is to 
produce the planned output as it 
comes down to him, or to violate the 
hypothetical balance of the plan by 
overfulfilling, never by underfulfill- 
ing it. Input and output are stated 
in physical terms (so many tons of 
steel to produce so many trucks) and 
in rubles (to be worth, and to sell at, 
so and so much). He is expected to 
reduce costs, get more per capita out 
of labor, and earn a “profit.” He is 
likely to get a definite directive or 
plan target for each of these things, 
too. 

Within this elaborate mesh of 
rules, regulations, and directives, he 
finds what elbow room he can to 
maneuver. He can improve his work- 
ing staff by raiding other plants (for- 
bidden but quite a general practice). 
If he fails to cut costs or make a 
profit, it will pass unnoticed pro- 
viding he succeeds in doing the 
thing that counts most—fulfilling 
his production quota in terms of 
quantity and value of output month- 
ly and annually. He works in a 
seller's market where almost any- 
thing is gobbled up. Not selling, or 
advertising, or model changes to cre- 
ate obsolescence, as with the Ameri- 
can executive, but procurement of 
materials and fuel is his greatest dif- 
ficulty. A good procurement man is 
a blessing; a good salesman is as 
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THE REPORTER Puzzle 


by HENRY 


DIRECTIONS 


i) Each crossword definition contains two clues. One is 
a conventional synonym; the other a pun, anagram, or 
play on words. 

2) Letters from the acrostic should be transferred to the 
corresponding squares in the crossword, and vice versa. 
3) The initial letters of the correct words in the acrostic 
will, when read down, spell out the name of a prominent 
person. 


122 111 83 60 29 157 6 


‘Time is the nurse and____of all good,"” Shakes 
speare, Two Gentlemen of Verona, Ill, i. 


76 136 129 62 34 19 95 138 68 SO 

*'The fair ones feel such maladies as these/ When each 
new _______ gives a new disease,’’ Pope, Rape of 
the Lock; iv, 38. 


141 105 98 89 74 38 32 100 
Many celebrate them in June. 

152 85 132 20 121 146 

The Britannia and the Mayflower. 


"9% 80 59 150 


J, 


Moder slang for sentimental effusion, 1. 


37 54 116 18 66 103 148 65 140 
A very important kind of room in a hospital. 


44, 
11 125 70 97 21 15 119 155 50. 
According to P.C,. Wren in Beau Geste, a French 
Foreign Legion slang term meaning to borrow 66. 
equipment issued to another, 

84, 
41 127 109 91 56 27 145 102 
** Irving went home, by the king, 104. 
diplomatized by the university, crowned, and 
honoured, and admired,’’ Thackeray, Roundabout M2. 
Papers, 
ee ee nes 126. 
13 153 120 64 58 143 61 144 
Kind of test much used by personnel officers in 132. 
placing new employees, 
a pe ee a epee ee ee Eee 147. 
82 72 159 40 8 17 45 16 2 78 142 % 131 
U.S.S. Des Moines, H.M.S, Aurora, and C,S,S. 153. 


Alabama (5, 8). 
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ACROSS DOWN 
‘ ‘ , Rail at the rope 
Coastal region in both the literal 1. Rail at the rope. 
sound and sense. 3. Coaches a witness, teaches a child, 


Crazy chapeau? Not at all, but crazy 
chap, 


Prince Charles, for example, when he 
became Prince of Wales, or secret it 
led to, 


Apparently early friend dined on things 
under this roof, 


Come to a river, 


Philly is famed for what makes one 
scrape plates without eats, 


Freud’s come free, but most charge 
a fee, 


Garbage crept around this symbol seen 
in The Birth of a Nation (6,6). 


Pariah from a sort of side tour, 


Life bearing cells and a hundred lost 
in the process, 


Those opposed in Houvyhnhnms’ pare 
liament? 


The instrument that made the Acro- 
stician famous? 


Why the GI in WWI filled two French 


boxcors,. 


Before in short and verse later is to 
save for later, 


© 1960 by the Reporter Magazine Company 


Parts of sonnets go from sea to sea 
musically, 


Measures of 119.6 sq. yds. in linear 
estimates, 


Data about men firmly fixed as the 
Acrostician is about his art, 


Takes first place inFrench mushroom 
contest. 


Shortly before all wound up makes for 
hypocrisy. 


Such painful feelings sound like a 
king’s. 

Shakespearean men’s wear found |it- 
erally in middle of 79 down, 


Modern slang for cadge is not rowdy, 
younger crowds. 

Aren't they posting in this kind of 
race? 

**The It Girl’’ for Clara;‘‘The Body” 
for Marie, 

Ends for one peer in six, 

May be a bumblebee, but certain con- 
gressmen have been so described. 


Set in set or set about shows two 
sets but one disease bearer, 


Was Mr, Ives thus out of focus as Fig 
Daddy? 
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naught. From month to month, as a 
rule, he manages to make his quota 
by neglecting repairs, scanting on 
quality, downgrading the product 
nix, overlooking loose piecework 
standards, neglecting safety, “storm- 
ing” (speeding up) in the last ten 
lays of each month, and violating 
is many as he safely can of the net- 
work of rules that enclose him. 
The plan is law, and all the direc- 
tives and rules are law, but if he 
»bserves them and fails to make his 
juotas, he has failed. If he breaks 
them, and all managers do, he is a 
lawbreaker, but the law blinks like 
a pleased cat provided he fulfills and 
overtulfills his quota. Within fairly 
wide limits it does not matter how 
he has done it. Having done it, he 
gets a bonus as a reward. 
According to Karl Marx, the piece- 
work system “takes the place of the 
slave driver's whip,” but as Mr. 
Granick demonstrates by time and 
job analysis, both the workers on the 
incentive system in American indus- 
try and the incentive-system worker 
in the Soviet Union have managed 
to prove Marx wrong. The Soviet 
managers have discovered that they 
have a better chance of making their 


quotas by not turning the piece- 


work screws too tight, and the man- 
agers themselves are on piecework 
bonus systems. 


M*" OTHER peculiar features of 
‘YE the Soviet managerial system 
come in for treatment: why two or 
more workers are required to do the 
work of one American worker; why 
\merican maintenance forces run be- 
tween two and five per cent while 
those in a Soviet factory range from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent; why 
maintenance and inspection and 
many forms of reporting are kept in- 
dependent of the factory manager; 
why a Russian manager must as a 
rule do his repairs inside the factory 
ind make his own small parts, even 
‘o nuts and bolts. 

In a few places, The Red Exec- 
itive seems to me open to criticism. 
\fr. Granick assumes, as do too 
nany writers on the Soviet system, 
by a priori reasoning backed by one 
werworked example of open-hearth 
urnaces, that innovations spread 
‘aster in the Soviet Union than in 
\merican industry. But his own 
hook is full of evidence that obsolete 
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machines are worked to death, that 
labor is cheap and new machinery 
dear, and that innovations spread 
more slowly in all but high-priority 
industries connected with the power 
of the state and the making of war. 

It also seems to me that he over- 
estimates the extent to which the 
Presidium is a forum for the mana- 
gers and underestimates the extent 
to which it is dominated and its 
final decisions made by one man. 

As is common with Soviet ex- 
pertise, Mr. Granick almost never 
stops to ask how much of a given 
phenomenon is Soviet and how 
much Russian. Thus he attributes 
the penchant for large factories ex- 
clusively to Soviet causes, but gigan- 
tism in industrial enterprise was a 
characteristic of Russian industriali- 
zation under the czars as well, and 
therefore some longer-range causes 
are at work. 


i iw CRITICISMS are minor. The 
- book is throughout a first-rate 
job. I want especially to recommend 
to the attention of all who deal with 
the Soviet Union Mr. Granick’s con- 
cluding nine pages on the “mana- 
gerial class.” There he disposes, 
briefly but convincingly, of a favorite 
illusion of wishful thinkers to the 
effect that managers in the Soviet 
Union constitute a separate class dis- 
tinct from party officials, and that 
they—or for that matter the mana- 
gers of the United States—have a 
“specifically business ideology” in 
foreign affairs or an interest in the 
moderation of totalitarian rule at 
home, and that “when the dust 
settles” they will be on top and easy 
to get along with. Mr. Granick’s 
concluding section and his whole 
book demonstrate that the party of- 
ficial is primarily an administrator, 
while the administrator is genuinely 
a party man. Despite specialization, 
they move easily from one category 
to the other. On the lower levels 
neither the one nor the other is great- 
ly interested in world revolution or 
foreign affairs or Marxian theory. At 
the top of the pyramid, with no 
checks on the flow of power to the 
top, are the heads of a managerial 
and ownership state wielding total 
power with an ideology that regards 
itself and its successive interpreters 
as infallible and destined to spread 
to the ends of the earth. 
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WINS WRITING SUCCESS AT 56 
“I enrolled in N.LA. because I wanted to 
convince myself whether at 56 an old dog 
could learn new tricks. At my first try, I 
sent a manuscript to the New York Times 
and I was amazed when it was aocepted. 
Another story was also sold to the Times.”’ 
—-Michael I. Passarelli, 25 Spring St., 
Milburn, N. J. 


How Do You Know YOU Can't 
WRITE for PROFIT? 


AVE you ever tried? Have you ever attempted the 

least bit of training, under competent guidance? Or 

have you been sitting back waiting for the day to come 

when you will awaken to the discovery, “‘! am a writer?’ 

If the latter is the course you have chosen, you probably 

never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Above all, writers must write. 

Earn by Writing in Sparetime 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of. America bases 
its instruction on the Copy Desk Method that has pro- 
duced more successful writers than any other. 

It keeps you writing in your own home on real assign- 
ments. Your writing is individually corrected and criticized 
by professional writer-editors. Under their guidance, many 
students quickly acquire the ‘“‘professional’’ touch and 
begin to sell their writings with their first assignments 
and continue throughout their training. 

Most beginnings are made with earnings of $10, $25, 
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club activities, ete.—things that can easily be turned out 
in leisure moments. 

Now ... A Chance To Test Yourself—FREE! 

Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will 
bring it FREE without obligation. No salesman will call. 
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RB” IN THE BusH: Osvious Essays, by 
Kenneth Rexroth. New Directions. 
$3.75. (Paperback, $1.55.) 


When the young beatniks or literary 
hipsters became news in San Fran- 
cisco a few years ago, an older poet 
and critic, Kenneth Rexroth, seemed 
to appear everywhere at their side 
like the shade of Virgil guiding 
Dante through the underworld. Rex- 
roth, who had lived in San Francisco 
since the 1920’s and had from early 
youth been connected with almost 
“advanced” _ literary-radical- 
Bohemian movement, from the Wob- 
blies and the John Reed Clubs to the 
objectivist movement in poetry and 
abstractionism in painting, suddenly 
became a public figure. He was an 
originator of the jazz-poetry readings 
and an extremely effective reader and 
teacher of poetry on the San Fran- 
cisco radio. The enthusiasm of the 
hipsters for orphic art and poetry 
unfortunately went hand in hand 
with a professionally exploited igno- 
rance. Rexroth, who had grown up 
in bitterest poverty and had never 
completed his high-school course, had 
the fanatical learning of the self-edu- 
cated. He published translations from 
Chinese, Japanese, Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, French; he spoke as an 
authority on jazz and painting as 
well as on poetry. There was no 
subject within the range of interest 
of the new writers on which he dis- 
claimed being an authority, yet by 
temperament he was a firebrand, a 
come-outer, a hundred per cent rad- 
ical-anarchist—no compromiser with 
what he always called “the social lie.” 

In an essay for the now defunct 
New World Writing called “Dis- 
engagement: The Art of the Beat 
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Generation,” Rexroth made out an 
extremely interesting case for Jack 
Kerouac before On the Road was 
published, and attributed the recent 
deaths of Dylan Thomas and Charlie 
“Bird” Parker, the great Negro saxo- 
phonist, to a social order so murder- 
ous and corrupt that the only pos- 
sible recourse for the new writers had 
now to be “disaffiliation,” absolute re- 
fusal to work “within the context of 
this society.” This essay, though writ- 
ten in a loud and showy style that 
did not inspire the reader’s trust, 
nevertheless seemed to me the valu- 
able testament on the Eisenhower 
years of a veteran American radical 
who identified himself with all the 
old robust traditions of native pro- 
test. Although there was something 
about Rexroth’s essay that suggested 
a man looking for a weapon, I recog- 
nized in his mordant comments on 
professor-writers and the decadence 
of big-city intellectuals a real old- 
fashioned American sorehead of the 
type of the old Populists screaming 
against the moneyed East. And I wel- 
comed this not only because I prefer 
radicals—people who want to trans- 
form society—to the beatniks playing 
at poverty and drugs and looking for 
a “thrill,” but also because Rexroth’s 
smoldering violence against every 
surface of the American Establish- 
ment, his choked-up bitterness, made 
him, by the sheer momentum of his 
tendency to exaggeration, a humor- 
ist. Rexroth’s unforgettable elegy on 
the death of Dylan Thomas (“You 
killed him, Oppenheimer the Mil- 
lion-Killer,/You killed him, Einstein 
the Gray Eminence. . . .”’) is in its 
sheer uncontrol one of the funniest 
as well as one of the angriest poems 


of our time. It takes a really unusual 
writer today to say a good word for 
science, but the usual romantic clap- 
trap about science as the enemy 
reached in Rexroth’s poem the posi- 
tive pinnacle of outrage. Groucho 
Marx screaming “I’d horsewhip you 
if I had a horse!” is really not much 
funnier than Kenneth Rexroth 
screaming in one poem against 
Henry Luce, Mademoiselle, T. S. 
Eliot, the Statue of Liberty, the 
liberal weeklies, the cocktail habit, 
Brooks Brothers, and the university 
quarterlies—“the vaticides/Crawled 
off with his bowels to their class- 
rooms and quarterlies.” Those two 
clever’ night-club mimics, Mike 
Nichols and Elaine May, were right 
to parody Rexroth’s poem as fash- 
ionable apocalyptic radicalism, and 
before long Rexroth was himself ap- 
pearing in new Bohemian joints like 
the Five Spot Café in New York's 
Cooper Square. 


A“ “Disengagement: The Art of 
the Beat Generation” is not in 
this new book of Rexroth’s essays. The 
reason, it seems, is that the beatniks, 
whom Rexroth seemed to be intro- 
ducing and explaining to the Ameri- 
can public, have became too ridicu- 
lous and disgusting to take seriously. 
“I will not take those would-be allies 
which Madison Avenue has carefully 
manufactured and is now trying to 
foist on me... . The Beat Generation 
may once have been human beings— 
today they are simply comical bogies 
conjured up by the Luce Publica- 
tions . . . the trained monkeys, the 
clowning helots of the Enemy. They 
came to us late, from the slums of 
Greenwich Village, and they depart- 
ed early, for the salons of million- 
airesses.” (This is a fair specimen of 
Rexroth’s usual moderateness of 
tone; I forget which Frenchman it 
was who wrote “La vérité est dans la 
nuance,” but he couldn’t have dis- 
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covered this from reading Rexroth. 
Rexroth writes even critical prose in 
the style of New Masses covers of the 
1930’s: slashing black-and-white, 
drawn with a knife. Down with the 
enemy! Down with “corn-fed meta- 
physicals” and “country gentlemen”! 
Down with “subway Neanderthals”! 
Down and down and damn and 
damn!) 


Is A FACT, however, that the beat 
- writers whom Rexroth once 
heralded have now become rather 
famous in their own right, and it is 
striking that his appreciations in 
this book are devoted largely to estab- 
lished figures like D. H. Lawrence 
and Samuel Beckett, Henry Miller 
and Martin Buber and Yeats—plus 
the painters Morris Graves and Mark 
Tobey and J. M. W. Turner. But the 
bitter phrase in Rexroth’s preface, 
“They came to us late,” reveals the 
deep prejudice of a writer over fifty 
that there is an old radical-avant 
garde tradition that the beatniks do 
not represent. This affirmation of 
“us”’—what Rexroth and so many 
other ex-radicals fondly used to call 
“the movement”’—is curious. Rexroth 
is a writer who will never make his 
peace with “the system,” with what 
he unchangeably calls “the social lie.” 
He is so natural a romantic anarchist 
that a literary historian in the future 
could decipher all the secondary 
characteristics of today’s romanticism 
from Rexroth’s writings alone. He 
has the ingrained bitterness of those 
who have grown up in poverty, who 
have had to educate themselves in 
public libraries, who are constantly 
enraged by the attempt of university 
“new critics” to divorce literature 
from life, by the attempt of our lead- 
ing statesmen, with their pseudo- 
moral imbecilities, to evade the un- 
settling future. The best of his poems 
breathe an insatiable nostalgia for 
the insurgency of American litera- 
ture before the First World War, for 
the moral freedom of the 1920's, for 
the early 1930’s, when many an hon- 
est writer still thought that he could 
work with the Communists. His book 
is in part the intellectual autobiog- 
raphy of a whole generation of Amer- 
ican writers born around 1905—and 
more particularly of Western writers, 
writers attached to the Wobblies and 
the ideal of the free “working stiff,” 
writers who to their own minds in- 
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MEET THE BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN 


A few years ago life for Chung San 
Kim was hopeless. He had no home in 
war ravaged Seoul, Korea. His mother 
died during the communist invasion. 
Even the chance to go to school was 
denied him. His invalided father could 
not earn enough for Chung San’s food 
and school supplies. 

One day a truly astonishing thing 
happened! A Save the Children Feder- 
ation Representative came to their 


Now there is hope! 


shack and told Chung San Kim that he 
had a sponsor . . . a kind person who 
wished to help children in need. His 
sponsor was Mrs. Sonia Busch of 
Millbrook, N. Y. in the United States 
of America. 

Chung San could not believe his 
good fortune until he received money 
and undreamed-of gifts of food and 
warm clothing. The thing that meant 





more than the feeding of his hungry 
body was the chance to feed his equally 
hungry mind. Mrs. Busch’s sponsor- 
ship meant Chung San could go to 
school! 

Through correspondence, Mrs. Sonia 
Busch became more than a name to 
Chung San Kim . . . more than a 
sponsor. He called her, “Sister whom 
I only can see in dream.” 

Poignantly he wrote: 

“*,utumn has stolen away, and now 
it is early winter here in Korea. The 
skeletonized trees without reddened 
leaves are standing lonely . . . Praying 
for the happiness of my sister.” 


At the end of every letter he drew a 
picture to illustrate his thoughts. 

With drawings and words touched 
by poetry, Mrs. Busch in Millbrook, 
N. Y. knew that in Chung San Kim’s 
eyes, she is a beautiful American. 


The SCF Family of Sponsors 


You, too, can bea beautiful American 
in the eyes of a child. Join with Mrs. 
Busch and the many sponsors of SCF 
who get enormous satisfaction from 
helping children like Chung San Kim 
in the less fortunate, free countries of 
the world. 


Fill in the coupon below; begin an 
experience of “people-to-people” help, 
that can be one of the most gratifying 
experiences in your life. 
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Please send me my sponsored child's n 
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Registered with the U. S. State Department Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
“SERVING CHILDREN FOR 28 YEARS” 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
Boston Post Rd., Norwalk, Connecticut 
I want to sponsor a child at $150 a year in: Korea... Greece... France... Lebanon... 
Finland . . . Italy ... West Germany . .. Austria . . . or where need is greatest... . 
Enclosed is $150 for 1 year ...$75 semi-annually ... $37.50 for Ist quarter... $12.50 
for Ist month . . . I cannot be a sponsor but enclosed is my giftof$......... 
me, story and picture. 
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carnate the manly democratic West 
against the wealthy decadent East. 
However, Rexroth’s belief that his 
experience constitutes the norm of 
American insurgency and literary 
radicalism, and that younger writers 
are to be regarded as “the trained 
monkeys, the clowning helots of the 
Enemy,” is as trying as anybody else’s 
nostalgia for the good old days. This 
country no longer attaches any spirit- 
ual value to poverty, and Rexroth’s 
dear old “innocent Jewish mechanics 
and Italian peasants” are as bour- 
geois as the rest of us. When Rexroth 
proudly insists that unlike those who 
have sold out, “Life with us goes on 
just the same,” he is talking through 
his hat. His book, though full of 
nostalgia for the radical past, has no 
radical content whatever. Rexroth is 
no longer interested in society, just 
in obtaining the largest possible free- 
dom from it. He has nothing interest- 
ing to say about contemporary so- 
ciety, he merely denounces it: “The 
contemporary situation is like a long- 
standing, fatal disease. It is impos- 
sible to recall what life was like with- 
out it. We seem always to have had 
cancer of the heart. . . . The first 
twenty-five years of the century were 
the years of revolutionary hope. . . 
Now the darkness is absolute. . . We 
have come to the generation of revo- 
lutionary hopelessness. Men throw 
themselves under the wheels of the 
monsters, Russia and America, out of 
despair, for identical reasons. .. . 
Writing this, sitting at my _ type- 
writer, looking out the window, I 
find it hard to comprehend why 
every human being doesn’t run 
screaming into the streets of all the 
cities of the world this instant.” 


i, ew OF THIS is very enlightening 
about anything, and I suspect 
that what bothers Rexroth is not 
the despair but the gluttony and 
selfish ease, which cannot but en- 
rage the man who has had to fight 
his way up with laborious suffer- 
ing. One of Rexroth’s very best 
insights in this book is into the cap- 
italist psychology of Rimbaud—so 
often cited by Rexroth’s friend Hen- 
ry Miller as the rebel incarnate, but 
as Rexroth says, the very type of the 
entrepreneur, and never so happy as 
when he openly played the part. One 
can discount Rexroth’s inverse snob- 
bery about American neuroses being 
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“actually, by and large, palpitations 
of behavior due to unsatisfied bour- 
geois appetites and lack of life aim.” 
But he is in the path of truth when 
he says: “It is possible to mistake a 
demoralized craving for Cadillacs for 
‘revolt.’ .. . Genuine revolt goes with 
an all-too-definite life aim—hardly 
with the lack ot it.”” However, it must 
be admitted that while Rexroth as a 
critic always tries to stir up the Phil- 
istines, to agitate and to unsettle, he 
is actually not very interesting. He 
is a terrible show-off of his own learn- 
ing, and though he calls himself a 
literary journalist in the tradition of 
Huneker, Mencken, and Wilson, he 
seeks to impress rather than to per- 
suade. He is an impressionist of art, 
of all the arts, rather than a critic, 
and there is a certain solemn rapture 
about his attempts to put jazz and 
painting into words. But it is typical 
of Rexroth’s lack of objective con- 
cern with ideas that although he pro- 
foundly admires Martin Buber, he 
thinks Buber sadly amiss in sticking 
to Judaism. “It is pitiful to watch a 
man of Buber’s intelligence and 
goodness struggling in the toils of an 
outworn and abandoned social para- 
noia. . .. Why do people bother? If 
they must have a religion, the basic 


texts of Taoism, Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism need no such reworking.” 


A DILETTANTE is someone who 
thinks that he can pick and 
choose from the world’s arts and re- 
ligions as if they were a department 
store. Again and again Rexroth be- 
trays his fatherly place in the beat 
movement by his glibness of cultural 
allusion, by his admiration for sensa- 
tion and violence, by his belief, so 
typical of all the culturally frivolous, 
that the Orient has transcended the 
intellectual torment of the West. A 
dilettante is a man who uses his 
anger to entertain society, not to 
change it. “I began to realize I was 
back in America, a place I try to 
keep away from.” A dilettante is a 
man who writes that all the scientists 
in the universities are “genocidists,” 
that “the practice of literature today 
is the practice of acquiescence,” and 
that religion, any religion, may serve 
to stimulate the writer’s imagination 
but should not involve tiresome con- 
siderations about God. 

Mr. Rexroth is a dilettante. Mr. 
Rexroth, when all is said and done, 
is a beatnik himself. Let who will 
write the nation’s laws, he says, so 
long as he continues to scorn them. 


English from Top to Toe 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


UEEN Mary: 1867-1953, by James Pope- 
Hennessy. Illustrated. Knopf. $10. 
Princess Mary Adelaide, cousin to 
Queen Victoria, was, for one reason 
only, difficult to marry off: she was 
prodigiously fat. “Fat Mary,” Lon- 
doners called her, but whenever they 
caught sight of her, out shopping 
or driving from one innocent Vic- 
torian dinner party to another, they 
cheered her, for she was likable, 
amusing, alert, and a spendthrift. 
Every German principality was ex- 
plored for a suitor. One after an- 
other the suitors looked upon her 
and departed. Lord Clarendon cru- 
elly reported that no German prince 
would venture on “so vast an under- 
taking.” Finally Prince Teck ar- 
rived on the scene. He suffered from 
a morganatic taint, he was extremely 
handsome, he was penniless, and his 


proposal of marriage was accepted. 
These were “Princess May's” par- 
ents. She dearly loved them, although 
at times they were embarrassing: 
the mother because she ran up such 
a debt that the family was packed 
off to Italy, where it was vainly 
hoped that the Tecks would find 
it possible to economize; the father 
because neither Queen Victoria nor 
her ministers could think of any 
suitable occupation for him. Like 
his grandson, the Duke of Windsor, 
who also reached a point where 
he had nothing to do, the Duke 
of Teck resorted to gardening. 
During Princess May’s youth, the 
family traveled a great deal in 
Germany, visiting innumerable rela- 
tives who can best be identified in 
the genealogical tables Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy conveniently supplies. Her 
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aunt Princess Augusta Caroline, 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, lived at Rumpenheim. Here 
one may pursue for a moment one 
of the pleasant excursions furnished 
by the author: “The Schloss . . . was 
white. The door and window sur- 
rounds were in pink brick. The shut- 
ters were green. .. . On summer days 
this white facade would be reflected 
in the glassy surface of the Main, 
so that from Hanau, or crossing 
over in the ferry, you saw the whole 
of Rumpenheim mirrored in the 
wide, tranquil water, upside down. 
Rumpenheim was the object 
and the centre of a family cult.” 

Such descriptive passages, in which 
Mr. Pope-Hennessy excels, are not 
in this book simply for decorative 
purposes; they cast light on certain 
characteristics of the British royal 
family in the nineteenth century. 
Everyone knows that the family was 
German, and everyone knows that 
even those members who could hard- 
ly speak English, such as Princess 
May’s grandmother, the Duchess of 
Cambridge, felt intensely British. 
“IT certainly do not like Germany,” 
wrote Princess May in 1892. “Thank 
God I belong to a great Nation.” 
It is an error to suppose, how- 
ever, that this Englishness resulted 
from a gradual evolution, a break- 
ing away from the family’s origins, 
some kind of renunciation and dis- 
missal. The fact is that the members 
of this German family never thought 
of Germany as we in the twentieth 
century have been forced to think 
of it—as a highly self-conscious na- 
tion. The image of Germany that 
the British royal family treasured, 
and in which they saw nothing that 
conflicted with the deepest attach- 
ment to Britain, reflected not a na- 
tion but a multiplicity of small king- 
doms and principalities belonging— 
as if they were country houses—in 
the family. Uncle So-and-So ruled 
over such and such an estate and 
when his son married a landowner’s 
daughter and inherited another, then 
his duty and interest were centered 
in his new home. Some members 
of the family might be greedy; there 
might be quarrels; but the time for 
conquest, the time for founding 
new kingdoms, was past—or so they 
thought until Russia ended their 
world—and all that the family de- 
sired was to preserve the old houses; 
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there was no cause for divided loyal- 
ties. Prince Teck could follow the 
other German princés and princesses 
to England and be English; this did 
not mean leaving the family; he was 
simply moving, as the others had 
before him, into another family 
house. 


i's OLD LADY ruled that house, at- 
tentive to every detail. Queen 
Victoria knew everything about ev- 
erybody: in due course she became 
aware that Princess May was a girl 
with “character.” She knew that 
her grandson “Eddy” (Albert Victor, 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale) was 
a sweet boy with no character at all. 
Since he was next in line for the 
throne after his father, Albert Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales—the one Max 
Beerbohm showed standing face to 
the wall on one of his dreadful 
visits to Windsor—she felt something 
must be done. Thus it happened 
that Princess May wrote in her diary 
for December 3, 1891: “To my great 
surprise Eddy proposed to me dur- 
ing the evening in Mme. de Falbe’s 
boudoir—of course I said yes—we 
are both very happy—Kept it secret 
from every body but Mama and 
Papa.” The wedding day was set 
for the following February, but 
on January 14 poor simple-minded 
“Eddy” died. One year and four 
months later “Aunt Queen” arranged 
for his brother “Georgie” to pro- 
pose: again Princess May said yes. 

That “Yes,” that “of course I said 
yes,” as the author observes, shows 
another profoundly important char- 
acteristic of this family: its availabili- 
ty for service, its attachment to duty. 
Princess May, Mr. Pope-Hennessy 
writes, “had been reared to venerate 
the throne, and to recognize that the 
first duty of any English Prince or 
Princess was to help support it and 
add to its lustre. Character, tradi- 
tion, and a sense of duty all com- 
bined to enforce her decision.” 

Queen Mary first saw Hamlet 
played at the age of seventy-seven; 
she first read Tolstoi and Dos- 
toievsky when over eighty. Neither 
in Germany nor in Britain did the 
“family” make any pretense of in- 
tellectuality. But she stood up to 
two wars and to private grief with- 
out ever failing in kindness or dig- 
nity. Her story could not be better 
told than it is in this book. 
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Science Gives You 
” A Short Cut to Learning 


LEARN WHILE YOU SLEEP 


the 


DORMIPHONE 


Now, at last, you can “‘start” to 

jearn while awake—continue while 

you sleep. Do you want to learn a 

language — memorize a _ speech, 

, facts, figures, formulae — correct 

your speech — break had habits — record and listen to 

music, spoken material? The Dormiphone works for you— 

eliminates drudgery—SAVES YOUR TIME—EFFORT. 

Used by educators, psychologists, people of all ages, occu- 

pations 

Find out HOW the Dormiphone works. Write for FREE 

Took—Get the Scientific Evidence NOW. 


MODERNOPHONE, INC., 164-030 Radio City, N.Y. 20 | 
Please send me your FREE Book, no obligation. 
| NAMEN - — | 
ADDRESS _ 
| ‘ i ines _Zone__ State 
My ‘main interest in Dorm riphonies is | for: 
C) Language Learning ] Speech Improvement | 
©) Memorization ] 
L [3 Habit Correction 
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Sleep Inducement 
© School or College Work | 
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INVESTORS’ 
MEXICAN 


LETTER 


Higher returns? Yes, from Mexico's expand- 
ing economy! Subscribers to our authorita- 
tive monthly airmailed newsletter also re- 
ceive special studies on: (a.) Legal questions, 
(b.) Mexican stocks, (c.) Business opportuni- 
ties and (d.) Taxes. 

Send $5 for two months trial subscription 
including your choice of one study listed 
above. Or $30 for one year and all studies 
free. Moneyback guarantee. Our firm SEC 
registered. 


Write: Dept. R-2 
Carl D. Ross, Investors’ Mexican Letter, 
Ramon Guzman 132, Mexico 4, D. F. 














EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
LIGHTNING 


CALCULATOR 
CAN YOU — in 5 seconds 


Name Pay day of the week on which May Ist, 
1845, 

Give eo cube root of 42508549 . 

Tell how long it takes for _— to double itself 
at 5% « ov 





or, in = seconds 


Multiply 56837 b 
Divide hass73e7 4169 b oy 89 . 


YOU CAN — MENT ALLY! 


perform these and many other feats after studying 
this book 

Now you can learn how easily and quickly figure- 
work can be speeded up using simple short cuts. 
E.iminate needless number juggling. Save time, 
drudgery. Get greater accuracy! 

Covering a wide range, from simple arithmetic on 
up, the instructions given can be applied to an end- 
less variety of activities. The book will be found 
especially valuable to executives and administrators, 

9 s an tists generally, doctors, druggists, 
stock market traders, bookkeepers and accountants, 
and to workers in numerous other occupations 
involving number calculations. Check everyday ac- 
counts more quickly, more accurately, and with 
infinitely less bother. 

287 Pages «¢ Self-teaching Exercises with Answers 
RAPID CALCULATIONS by A. H. Russell 
$3.95 « 10-Day Money-Back Guarantee « Xo Now 

EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 9 
251 West 19th Street, New Yor ne 








The Very Best Buys in American Vacations 


GOOD vacation doesn’t depend upon how much you spend. But 

upon the way a hotel or resort is managed, how the owners try to 
please you—and upon a hundred other things from a wonderful location 
to finding plenty of the kinds of activities that interest you most. 

In his book Today’s Best Buys in American Vacations, Norman Ford, 
America’s top expert on low cost travel and vacations, gives you his 
own personal choices of the very best vacations you can find all over 
America: . 

—dude ranches for less than ordinary resorts (this is the book that shatters 
the myth that dude ranches are expensive) ; 

—the best short freighter trips (plus lake steamers and passenger ships) ; 

—the best buys in MODERATE cost Florida vacations; 

—old time inns with old-time atmosphere (stage-coach stops, homes of New 

England governors, old southern inns, etc.) ; 

—the best spots in all America with housekeeping cabins for really low-cost 
vacations; low cost sports fishing lodges, where the fish never stop biting; 
—really unusual vacations (would you like to fly to the North Pole? visit the 
Alaska seal islands? spend a vacation with writers, artists, musicians? keep 


yourself fit at a European-like spa where the prices are low enough to tickle 
a Scotsman?); 


have a REAL French vacation for only $35-$45 a week in that French colony 
only a short boat-ride and two days’ drive from New York? 


WHY TAKE THE SAME STALE VACATION OVER AND OVER AGAIN? 

There’s so much to do, so many different kinds of vacations, so many 
wonderful places to visit and stay, you owe it to yourself to get a brand 
new vacation this year. Even one tip in Today’s Best Buys in American 
Vacations will be worth much more to you than the low $1.50 price of 
this big book. Remember, these are all Norman Ford’s own personal se- 
lections of the very best vacations in all America. So send for your 
copy now. 


Stop Saying That Travel Is Too Expensive 
Passenger carrying FREIGHTERS are the secret 
of low cost travel 


Fo no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take that trip you’ve 
always talked about: to the West Indies, Europe, the Mediterranean, 





around the world. In fact trips to almost everywhere are within your means. 
And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not bunks), 
probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as 
you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want te go, a round-the-world cruise 
ean be yours for as little as $250-8300 «a month. And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, umcrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; 
twe or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. 
Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes 
Around the World, the world’s original and most complete guide to pas- 
senger carrying freighters. 

This is the book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much 
they charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands 
of travelers all over the world swear by it. During the 25 years in which 
it’s been published, hundreds of travel writers and travel editors have said 
“To learn how to travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort, get 
Travel Routes Around the World.” 

It's yours for just $1, and the big 130-page 1960 edition includes 
practically every passenger carrying service starting from or going to 
New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South 
America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, 
the Seuth Seas, Japan, Hawaii, ete. There’s a whole section called How to 
See the World at Low Cost plus pages and pages of maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


Round the World on a Shoestring 


F you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, you don’t need 
I fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 
on a one-way luxury steamer ticket to Buenos Aires, or you can get there 
for $139 in fares via bus and rail through colorful Mexico, Guatemala, 
Panama, Peru, the Andes, etc. 

You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world or about 
$1000 via connecting steamers. You can island hop around the West Indies 
via plane fer several hundred dollars—or see the islands more leisurely 
by motor schooner for much, much less. There’s hardly a place on earth 
you can’t reach for less if you know ALL the travel ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters Club and America’s top 
expert on low-cost travel, has gathered into one handy book dozens upon 
dozens of specific travel routings to all parts of the world—Mexico, South 
America, Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean, the Far East, Australia, 
the South Seas, ete.—so that you can see more at prices you can afford 
by combining freighters, liners, rail, bus, plane, and other competing 
services. 

Over and over again he proves that you can travel now—that you don’t 
have to wait for some far-off day when you've saved much more money. 

$1.50 brings you his big guide How to Travel Without Being Rich, 
the guide that proves now, once and for all, that travel is within the reach 
of any one who has ever yearned to see far-away places. Send for your 
copy now. 








Where to Retire or Vacation 


at what look like prewar prices—and where 
no one ever heard of nerves or worries 














These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low cost 
Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the 
Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada, and a dozen other areas 
which the crowds have not yet discovered. 

Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm 
and sunny as Miami Beach’s yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island 
that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air 
trip to get there). Or those many other low-cost, exquisitely beautiful, 
spots all over the United States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry 
overlook (so costs are low and stay low). 

Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacationing 
or retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous as far- 
off countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 

@ France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely 

surrounded by Canadian territory . . . or a village more Scottish than Scot. 
land . . . or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U. S., where no 
one ever heard of nervous tension or the worries of modern day life. 

Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet new 


people ... but they never come by the thousands to raise prices or crowd 
you out. 


That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost endless 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgas- 
bord dinners and a@ fine arts program. That southern island first discovered 
by millionaires who had all the world to roam in . .. and now their hide- 
aways are open to anyone who knows where to find them. 

You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada. 
of art colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are 
low!), of areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. 
Here are the real U. S. A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman 
who’s had enough of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, 
tropics-like islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect for your 
retirement or vacation at some of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since 
the gone-forever prewar days. They’re all in the United States and Canada, 
and for good measure you also read about low-cost paradises in Hawaii, 
the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way 
to freedom from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really afford. 
About 100.000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 


How to Travel_anp GET PAID FOR IT 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, in 
overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even 
exploring if you’re adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new book 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you’re male or 
female, young or old. whether you want a life-time of paid traveling or 
just hanker to roam the world for a short year or so, here are the facts 
you want, complete with names and addresses and full details about the 
preparatifns to make, the cautions to observe, the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), in 
importing and exporting concerns, with mining and construction com- 
panies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN organizations. 
how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way for a young girl to 
land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel opportunities if you 
will teach English to foreigners, and the fabulous travel possibilities for 
those who know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world 
today?” Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And he 
replies in 75,000 words of facts, “The answer is still a very definite Yes.” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That 
Takes You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price 
$1.50. Fill out coupon. 








Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 145 Duke St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 

I have enclosed $ (cash, check, or money order). Please 
send me the books I checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY 
MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 

(CD How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1.50. 

[] How to Travel Without Being Rich (around the world on c 
shoestring). $1.50. 

( Off-the-Beaten Path—these are America’s own bargain paradises. $2 

(] Today’s Best Buys in American Vacations. $1.50. 

(J Travel Routes Around the World (how to travel by freighter). $1. 


SPECIAL OFFER: All five books above ($7.50 value) for $6 
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City 








